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OEPOSITED BY THE 
gMiTED STATES OF AMERICA 


wc 6 “45 


United Nations Conference on 


International Organization 
FINAL PLENARY SESSION’ 


Address by President Truman 


[Released to the press by the White House June 26] 

Mr, CHairMAN AND De.ecates TO THE UNITED 
Nations CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANT- 
zATION: I deeply regret that the press of circum- 
stances when this Conference opened made it 
impossible for me to be here to greet you in person. 
I have asked for the privilege of coming today, to 
express on behalf of the people of the United 
States our thanks for what you have done here, 
and to wish you Godspeed on your journeys home. 

Somewhere in this broad country, every one of 
you can find some of our citizens who are sons and 
daughters, or descendants in some degree, of your 
own native land. All our people are glad and 
proud that this historic meeting and its accom- 
plishments have taken place in our country. And 
that includes the millions of loyal and patriotic 
Americans who stem from the countries not repre- 
sented at this Conference. 

We are grateful to you for coming. We hope 
you have enjoyed your stay, and that you will come 
again, 

You assembled in San Francisco nine weeks ago 
with the high hope and confidence of peace-loving 
people the world over. 

Their confidence in you has been justified. 

Their hope for your success has been fulfilled. 

The Charter of the United Nations which you 
have just signed is a solid structure upon which 
we can build a better world. History will honor 
you for it. Between the victory in Europe and 
the final victory in Japan, in this most destructive 
of all wars, you have won a victory against war 
itself. 

It was the hope of such a Charter that helped 
sustain the courage of stricken peoples through the 
darkest days of the war. For it is a declaration 
of great faith by the nations of the earth—faith 
that war is not inevitable, faith that peace can be 
maintained, 


If we had had this Charter a few years ago— 
and above all, the will to use it—millions now dead 
would be alive. If we should falter in the future 
in our will to use it, millions now living will surely 
die. 

It has already been said by many that this is only 
a first step to a lasting peace. That is true. The 
important thing is that all our thinking and all 
our actions be based on the realization that it is 
in fact only a first step. Let us all have it firmly 
in mind that we start today from a good beginning 
and, with our eye always on the final objective, let 
us march forward. 


The Constitution of my own country came from 
a Convention which—like this one—was made up 
of delegates with many different views. Like this 
Charter, our Constitution came from a free and 
sometimes bitter exchange of conflicting opinions. 
When it was adopted, no one regarded it as a per- 
fect document. But it grew and developed and 
expanded. And upon it there was built a bigger, 
a better, a more perfect union. 


This Charter, like our own Constitution, will be 
expanded and improved as time goes on. No one 
claims that it is now a final or a perfect instrument. 
It has not been poured into any fixed mold. 
Changing world conditions will require readjust- 
ments—but they will be the readjustments of peace 
and not of war. 


That we now have this Charter at all is a great 
wonder. It is also a cause for profound thanks- 
giving to Almighty God, who has brought us so 


* During the Final Plenary Session, held on June 26, 1945, 
the 50 nations represented at the United Nations Confer- 
ence on International Organization signed the Charter of 
the United Nations, the text of which appears in the 
Butxetin of June 24, 1945, p. 1119. The Conference held 
its Opening Session on Apr. 25, 1945, and its First Plenary 
Session on Apr. 26, 1945 (BuLteTiIn of Apr. 29, 1945, p. 
789). 
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far in our search for peace through world organi- 
zation. 

There were many who doubted that agreement 
could ever be reached by these 50 countries differ- 
ing so much in race and religion, in language and 
culture. But these differences were all forgotten 
in one unshakable unity of determination—to find 
a way toend war. 

Out of all the arguments and disputes, and dif- 
ferent points of view, a way was found to agree. 
Here in the spotlight of full publicity, in the tradi- 
tion of liberty-loving people, opinions were ex- 
pressed openly and freely. The faith and the hope 
of 50 peaceful nations were laid before this world 
forum. Differences were overcome. This Charter 
was not the work of any single nation or group of 
nations, large or small. It was the result of a spirit 
of give-and-take, of tolerance for the views and 
interests of others. 

It was proof that nations, like men, can state 
their differences, can face them, and then can find 
common ground on which to stand. That is the 
essence of democracy ; that is the essence of keep- 
ing the peace in the future. By your agreement, 
the way was shown toward future agreement in 
the years to come. 

This Conference owes its success largely to the 
fact that you have kept your minds firmly on the 
main objective. You had the single job of writing 
a constitution—a charter for peace. And you 
stayed on that job. 

In spite of the many distractions which came to 
you in the form of daily problems and disputes 
about such matters as new boundaries, control of 
Germany, peace settlements, reparations, war 
criminals, the form of government of some of the 
European countries—in spite of all these, you con- 
tinued in the task of framing this document. 

Those problems and scores of others, which will 
arise, are all difficult. They are complicated. 
They are controversial and dangerous. 

But with united spirit we met and solved even 
more difficult problems during the war. And with 
the same spirit, if we keep to our principles and 
never forsake our objectives, the problems we now 
face and those to come will also be solved. 

We have tested the principle of cooperation in 
this war and have found that it works. Through 
the pooling of resources, through joint and com- 
bined military command, through constant staff 
meetings, we have shown what united strength can 
do in war. That united strength forced Germany 
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to surrender. United strength will force Japan 
to surrender. 

The United Nations have also had experience, 
even while the fighting was still going on, in reach- 
ing economic agreements for times of peace. What 
was done on the subject of relief at Atlantic’City, 
food at Hot Springs, finance at Bretton Woods, 
aviation at Chicago, was a fair test of what can 
be done by nations determined to live coopera- 
tively in a world where they cannot live peacefully 
any other way. 

What you have accomplished in San Francisco 
shows how well these lessons of military and eco- 
nomic cooperation have been learned. You have 
created a great instrument for peace and security 
and human progress in the world. 

The world must now use it! 

If we fail to use it, we shall betray all those 
who have died in order that we might meet here 
in freedom and safety to create it. 

If we seek to use it selfishly—for the advantage 
of any one nation or any small group of nations— 
we shall be equally guilty of that betrayal. 

The successful use of this instrument will re- 
quire the united will and firm determination of 
the free peoples who have created it. The job will 
tax the moral strength and fiber of us all. 

We all have to recognize—no matter how great 
our strength—that we must deny ourselves the 
license to do always as we please. No one nation, 
no regional group, can or should expect any spe- 
cial privilege which harms any other nation. If 
any nation would keep security for itself, it must 
be ready and willing to share security with all. 
That is the price which each nation will have to 
pay for world peace. Unless we are all willing 
to pay that price, no organization for world peace 
can accomplish its purpose. 

And what a reasonable price that is! 

Out of this conflict have come powerful military 
nations, now fully trained and equipped for war. 
But they have no right to dominate the world. It 
is rather the duty of these powerful nations to 
assume the responsibility for leadership toward a 
world of peace. That is why we have here re- 
solved that power and strength shall be used not 
to wage war, but to keep the world at peace, and 
free from the fear of war. 

By their own example the strong nations of the 
world should lead the way to international jus- 
tice. That principle of justice is the foundation 
stone of this Charter. That principle is the guid- 


| 
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ing spirit by which it must be carried out—not by 
words alone but by continued concrete acts of good- 
will. 

There is a time for making plans—and there is 
a time for action. The time for action is now! 
Let us, therefore, each in his own nation and ac- 
cording to its own way, seek immediate approval 
of this Charter—and make it a living thing. 

I shall send this Charter to the United States 
Senate at once. I am sure that the overwhelming 
sentiment of the people of my country and of their 
representatives in the Senate is in favor of imme- 
diate ratification. 

A just and lasting peace cannot be attained by 
diplomatic agreement alone, or by military coop- 
eration alone. Experience has shown how deeply 
the seeds of war are planted by economic rivalry 
and by social injustice. The Charter recognizes 
this fact for it has provided for economic and 
social cooperation as well. It has provided for this 
cooperation as part of the very heart of the entire 
compact. 

It has set up machinery of international coop- 
eration which men and nations of good-will can 
use to help correct economic and social causes for 
conflict. 

Artificial and uneconomic trade barriers should 
be removed—to the end that the standard of liv- 
ing of as many people as possible throughout the 
world may be raised. For Freedom from Want is 
one of the basic Four Freedoms toward which we 
all strive. The large and powerful nations of the 
world must assume leadership in this economic 
field as in all others. 

Under this document we have good reason to 
expect the framing of an international bill of 
rights, acceptable to all the nations involved. That 
bill of rights will be as much a part of interna- 
tional life as our own Bill of Rights is a part of 
our Constitution. The Charter is dedicated to the 
achievement and observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. Unless we can attain those 
objectives for all men and women everywhere— 
without regard to race, language, or religion—we 
cannot have permanent peace and security. 

With this Charter the world can begin to look 
forward to the time when all worthy human beings 
may be permitted to live decently as free people. 

The world has learned again that nations, like 
individuals, must know the truth if they would 
be free—must read and hear the truth, learn and 
teach the truth. 








[Released to the press by the United Nations Confer- 
ence on International Organization June 21] 


The President of the United States ar- 
rived by airplane at Hamilton Field, San 
Francisco, Monday afternoon, June 25. 

The President was met by Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., Secretary of State and 
Chairman of the Delegation of the United 
States, the chairmen of the other delega- 
tions to the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization, the Governor 
of California, the Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco, and high-ranking Army and Navy 
officials. 

Following the rendition of the usual 
Presidential honors, the Presidential 
party and the reception committee formed 
a parade of approximately 75 automobiles 
and drove to the headquarters hotel of the 
United States Delegation. 




















We must set up an effective agency for constant 
and thorough interchange of thought and ideas. 
For there lies the road to a better and more tol- 
erant understanding among nations and among 
peoples. 

All Fascism did not die with Mussolini. Hitler 
is finished—but the seeds spread by his disordered 
mind have firm root in too many fanatical brains. 
It is easier to remove tyrants and destroy concen- 
tration camps than it is to kill the ideas which 
gave them birth and strength. Victory on the 
battlefield was essential, but it was not enough. 
For a good peace, a lasting peace, the decent 
peoples of the earth must remain determined to 
strike down the evil spirit which has hung over 
the world for the last decade. 

The forces of reaction and tyranny all over the 
world will try to keep the United Nations from 
remaining united. Even while the military ma- 
chine of the Axis was being destroyed in Europe— 
even down to its very end—they still tried to 
divide us. 

They failed. But they will try again. 

They are trying even now. ‘To divide and con- 
quer was—and still is—their plan. They still try 
to make one Ally suspect the other, hate the other, 
desert the other. 

But I know I speak for every one of you when 
I say that the United Nations will remain united. 
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They will not be divided by propaganda either 
before the Japanese surrender—or after. 

This occasion shows again the continuity of 
history. 

By this Charter, you have given reality to the 
ideal of that great statesman of a generation ago— 
Woodrow Wilson. 

By this Charter, you have moved toward the 
goal for which that gallant leader in this second 
world struggle worked and fought and gave his 
life—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

By this Charter, you have realized the objec- 
tives of many men of vision in your own countries 
who have devoted their lives to the cause of world 
organization for peace. 
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Upon all of us, in all our countries, is now laid 
the duty of transforming into action these words 
which you have written. Upon our decisive action 
rests the hope of those who have fallen, those now 
living, those yet unborn—the hope for a world of 
free countries—with decent standards of living— 
which will work and cooperate in a friendly 
civilized community of nations. 

This new structure of peace is rising upon strong 
foundations. 

Let us not fail to grasp this supreme chance 
to establish a world-wide rule of reason—to 
create an enduring peace under the guidance of 


God. 


Remarks by the Chairman of the United States Delegation ' 


[Released to the press June 26] 

It is with a full heart that I address this final 
plenary session of the United Nations Conference 
on International Organization. 

Two months ago the delegates here assembled 
met for the first time. We came from many 
parts of the earth, across continents and oceans. 
We came as the representatives of 50 different 
nations. But we came here first of all as the 
representatives of humanity and as the bearers 
of a common mandate to write the Charter of a 
world organization to maintain peace for all na- 
tions and to promote the welfare of all men. 

Every nation represented here has had a part 
in the making of the Charter. Sentence by sen- 
tence, article by article, it has been hammered out 
around the Conference tables. We have spoken 
freely with each other. Often we have disagreed. 
When we disagreed we tried again, and then again, 
until we ended by reconciling the differences 
among us. 

This is the way of friendship and of peace. This 
is the only way that nations of free men can make 
a charter for peace, and the only way that they 
can live at peace with one another. 

The San Francisco conference has fulfilled its 
mandate. The Charter of a permanent United 
Nations has now been written. 

Today we meet together for the last time at 
this Conference. Tomorrow we shall separate 
and return home, each to his own country. But 
in this Charter we will carry to our Governments 
and to our peoples an identical message of purpose 


* Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Secretary of State. 


and an identical instrument for the fulfilment of 
that purpose. 

We shall bring this Charter to a world that is 
still racked by war and by war’s aftermath. 

A few days ago I talked with some young Amer- 
icans just back from the battle-front. They lay 
wounded and in pain in the beds of an Army 
hospital. 

As I talked with them I thought of the many 
millions who have risked all and sacrificed future 
and life itself to give the world this chance. I 
thought of all those men and women and children 
of the nations represented in this meeting place 
today whom tyranny with bomb and bayonet, 
starvation, fire, and torture could kill but never 
conquer. And I thought of all the cities now in 
ruins and all the land laid waste. 

The terrible trial is not yet over. The fighting 
continues. The reconstruction has only just begun. 

This Charter is a compact born of suffering and 
of war. With it now rests our hope for good and 
lasting peace. . 

The words upon its parchment chart the course 
by which a world in agony can be restored and 
peace maintained and human rights and freedoms 
can be advanced. It is a course which I believe 
to be within the will and the capacity of the nations 
at this period of world history to follow. 

To the Governments and peoples of the 50 na- 
tions whose representatives have labored here the 
Charter is now committed. May Almighty 
from this day on, and in the months and years 
to come, sustain us in the unalterable purpose that 
its promise be fulfilled. 
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laid 

ards Remarks by the Acting Chairman of the Chinese Delegation’ 

tion {Released to the press by the United Nations Conference on and determination to complete and perfect the 
how International Organization June 25, 1945] D cin O k 1 f ousemant, Cha rter 
d of The United Nations Conference on Interna- Da gn ee ee : 


1g—§ tional Organization has concluded its vitally im- 
vdly § portant mission of writing a Charter. This 
instrument will, I believe, prove itself to be an 
epoch-making document and will rank in its con- 


ter tribution to international justice and peace with 
= the Magna Carta and the Constitution of the 

United States in their contribution to political 
a liberty and representative government. As we 


look back upon the eight weeks we have spent on 
this stupendous task, we cannot fail to recall with 
even greater appreciation the fullness of the dis- 
cussion, the earnestness in the debates, the hard 
t of | Work of the technical committees, and the spirit 
of conciliation, all of which factors have helped 
at ig) to make the Charter an instrument of high ideal 
and practical wisdom. None of the delegations 
mer-§ may find all that they wished to see embodied in 


day it, but they will agree, I am sure, that it contains 
rmy} the essential features for the building of a world 
organization to promote international justice, 
rany | Peace, and prosperity. Without the valuable con- 
iture§ tribution, however, of all the participating dele- 
», I} gations, we could not have achieved this splendid 
dren result. ° 
place} The idea of establishing at the earliest prac- 
onet,§ ticable date a general international organization, 
ever} based on the principle of the sovereign equality 
w in} of all peace-loving states, and open to membership 
by all such states, large and small, for the main- 
iting} tenance of international peace and security, was 
gun. § first conceived by that preeminent leader, Franklin 
y and Delano Roosevelt, the late President of the United 
| and} States, and the veteran statesman, Cordell Hull, 
when he was Secretary of State. It was conse- 
oursey crated in the four-power declaration of Moscow 


andj and implemented by a set of concrete Proposals 
doms{ # Dumbarton Oaks. These Proposals have now 
slievef been further elaborated and improved at San 
tions§ Francisco. 

Mere mention of the fact that 29 amendments 
0 na-§ were jointly submitted to the Conference by the 
e the four sponsoring powers and literally hundreds of 
God,f other amendments by the other participating dele- 


oo gations gives an indication of the common desire 
» tha’ 








We are glad to see in the completed instrument 
today many new features. Provisions have been 
added which emphasize that the adjustment or 
settlement of international disputes should be in 
conformity with the principles of justice and inter- 
national law; which aim to promote and encour- 
age respect for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, 
language, religion, or sex; which expressly recog- 
nize the inherent right of individual and collec- 
tive self-defense in the event of an armed attack; 
which siress the importance of cooperation in the 
solution of international economic, social, cultural, 
and other humanitarian problems; which empower 
the Economic and Social Council to set up com- 
missions in these diverse fields of activity in order 
to achieve positive results; and which, lastly but 
far from being of the least importance, provide a 
comprehensive and liberal system of international 
trusteeship, stipulating independence and self- 
government among its fundamental objectives. 
These are only illustrations but they are sufficient, 
I hope, to show the broad scope, the high prin- 
ciples, and the noble purposes of the new Charter. 

The constitution of the Organization of the 
United Nations is now written and signed, and 
will in due course be ratified by the governments 
represented at this Conference. It remains for us 
to continue to foster mutual trust and friendly 
collaboration in order to make this, the greatest 
of international experiments, a great success in 
fact. 

We of the Chinese Delegation came to San Fran- 
cisco to cooperate, and we have been glad to find 
cooperation the happy keynote of the whole Con- 
ference. We are confident that, with faith in the 
future and with the same spirit of cooperation as 
has guided us in our deliberations here in the 
Golden City, lasting peace and continued pros- 
perity will be within the gift of the new Organi- 
zation to the whole world. This is not an utopian 
dream. We believe it to be a legitimate aspiration, 
a reasonable hope, and indeed, when fully realized, 


*V. K. Wellington Koo, Chinese Ambassador to Great 
Britain. 
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it will be a just reward for our exertions in the 
arduous common struggle which has cost us all, 
and will cost us more still, untold sacrifice of life, 
blood, and treasure. The genius of man has de- 
vised the plan and completed the instrument, and 
we fervently hope that the spirit of cooperation 
will always guide its operation in order to achieve 
its lofty aims. 

We have stayed two months here in San Fran- 
cisco. The excellent arrangements made by the 
Government of the United States have made our 
sojourn here both pleasant and fruitful. As the 
representatives of one of the sponsoring powers, 
we of the Chinese Delegation feel especially grate- 
ful to the host Nation. We wish also to express 
our deep appreciation of the hospitalities of the 
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city and people of San Francisco. But I canng 
conclude my remarks without acknowledging 
the splendid and most valuable work of the Honor 
able Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Secretary of Stat 
and Chairman of the American Delegation, who, : 
his various high capacities in the Conference an 
with the assistance of an efficient secretariat, ha 
made a unique contribution to the success of th 


Conference. To him as also to his able and dis 


tinguished colleagues on his Delegation, we owe @ 
immense debt of gratitude, and to them all we wig 
to extend our thanks and our admiration. I sim 


cerely believe that these sentiments are not ourg 


alone but are fully shared by the other delegatiot 
to the Conference. q 


Remarks by the Acting Chairman of the 
United Kingdom Delegation’ 


The United Kingdom is proud to have shared 
with our Allies and friends in all that has led to 
this gathering of nations. And it is fitting that 
we should have met in a great American city. For 
it was a President of the United States who 
brought a project of peace before the world in 
1918. To another President we largely owe our 
very name, our victory, and our present purpose. 
Finally, on this historic day in the world’s long 
search for peace, his successor comes to set his own 
stamp of approval and support upon our labours. 


Our work now stands for the world to judge, 
and I am confident that neither Mr. Cordell Hull, 
in whose vision this design took shape, nor Mr. 
Stettinius, whose courage and character have 
served it well, need fear the verdict. For the 
Charter is a notable advance, both on all that has 
gone before and on the plan of the Sponsor Powers, 
from which it grew. I do not doubt that in this 
result the future will acknowledge the part of all 
nations, and not the least, I hope, that of the dif- 
ferent members of the British Commonwealth. 
We cannot indeed claim that our work is perfect 
or that we have created an unbreakable guarantee 
of peace. For ours is no enchanted palace to 
“spring into sight at once”, by magic touch or hid- 
den power. But we have, I am convinced, forged 
an instrument by which, if men are serious in 


* Lord Halifax, British Ambassador to the United States. 


wanting peace and are ready to make sacrifice 
for it, they may find means to win it. 

Here in San Francisco we have seen but the bé 
ginnings of a long and challenging endeavoufy 
And there is a sense in which what we have dong 
here is less important than what we have learn 
here. We have learnt to know one another better 
to argue with patience; to differ with respect; am 
at all times to pay honour to sincerity. That th 
thought of many men of many nations should thi 
have met in a large constructive task will have! 
value beyond price during the coming years, @ 
stone by stone we carry on what we have here be 
gun. Time alone can show whether the house thai 
we have tried to build rests upon shifting sand, ¢ 
as I firmly hope, upon solid rock, to stand as shie 
and shelter against every storm. 

Long years ago in Europe men set themsely 
to raise a cathedral of God’s glory. “Let us”, the 
said, “build a church so great that those who com 
after us will think us mad to have attempted it: 
So they said, and wrought, and, after many years 
achieved ; and the great cathedral at Seville is thet 
monument. 4 

Let us also, mindful alike of the world’s nee 
and of our own weakness, pray that, under God’ 
guidance, what we have done here in these las 
weeks will be found worthy of the faith that gw 
it birth and of the human suffering that has beet 
its price. 


: 
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JULY 1, 1945 


Remarks by the Acting Chairman of the Soviet Delegation ' 


[Released to the press by the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization June 25] 


Today we sum up the results of the historic Con- 
ference of the United Nations, gathered to work 
out the Charter of the Organization on the main- 
tenance of peace and security. The foundation 
of this international Organization was laid down 
even at the time when the war was raging in 
Europe, when the enemy, though having suffered 
a serious defeat, resisted furiously. These founda- 
tions, as it is known, were laid at the Moscow con- 
ference of the ministers for foreign affairs of the 
United States of America, Great Britain, and the 
Soviet Union, at the Dumbarton Oaks conference, 
and at the historic Crimea conference. 

The peace-loving nations who suffered countless 
sacrifices in this war naturally rest their hopes on 
the establishment, by collective efforts, of an inter- 
national instrument which could prevent the repe- 
tition of a new tragedy for humanity. In accord- 
ance with the decisions adopted at the Dumbarton 
Oaks conference, Marshal Stalin said: “To win 
the war against Germany means to carry out a 
great historical deed. But to win the war still does 
not mean the insurance of lasting peace and secu- 
rity for the people in the future. The task is not 
only to win the war but also to make impossible 
the occurrence of a new aggression and a new war, 
if not forever, then at least for a long period of 
time.” 

When asked whether there is some means for 
preventing German aggression, to nip it in the 
bud if war breaks out, and keep it from developing 
into a big war, Marshal Stalin gave the following 
answer : “To achieve this, there is only one means 
besides the complete disarmament of the aggressor 
nations: to establish a special organization for 
' defense of peace and insurance of security, from 
among the representatives of the peace-loving na- 
tions; to place at the disposal of the steering body 
of this Organization the maximum quantity of 
armed forces sufficient for the suppression of ag- 
gression; and to convince this Organization, in 
case of necessity, to send without any delay these 
armed forces for the prevention and liquidation 
of aggression, for the punishment of those guilty 
of aggression.” 

At the same time Marshal Stalin pointed out that 
the actions of that Organization would be suffi- 


ciently effective if the great powers who carried 
653935452 


the main burden of the war against Hitlerite Ger- 
many would continue to act in the spirit of una- 
nimity and accord. These actions will not be effec- 
tive if a breach of this indispensable condition 
occurs. 

Such are the principles by which the Soviet 
Government has been guided while taking an active 
part in the establishment of the international 
security Organization and by which the Soviet 
Delegation has been guided in the course of the 
work of this Conference. 

Naturally, at this final session a question arises 
as to the results of this Conference and whether 
it has fulfilled its task. The Charter of the Or- 
ganization, which is the result of ceaseless work 
of delegations participating in the Conference, 
affords solid ground to consider the work of the 


Conference a success. 


The Charter of the United Nations provides for 
the establishment of the Security Council possess- 
ing powers and means necessary for prevention or 
suppression of aggression. The Security Council, 
exercising its functions and powers for the main- 
tenance of peace, will act on behalf of all mem- 
bers of the United Nations. States members of the 
United Nations, as the Charter provides, agree to 
accept and carry out the decisions of the Security 
Council. These provisions of the Charter alone 
emphasize the efficient character of the interna- 
tional machine for the maintenance of the peace 
which we are establishing. 

The Charter provides that the body of thé Se- 
curity Council will include five great powers as 
permanent members: the Soviet Union, the United 
States of America, Great Britain, France, and 
China. The decision of the Conference to give 
permanent seats in the Council to five great powers 
is recognition of the obvious fact that the Security 
Council can possess sufficient means and forces 
necessary for the maintenance of peace only if it 
permanently includes those countries which have 
sufficient resources in men and material necessary 
for the successful and effective fulfilment of its 
duties. 

The whole world is aware of the role of these 
powers in their fight together against aggression 


*A. A. Gromyko, Soviet Ambassador to the United 
States. 
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in the course of the second World War, and the 
role played by each of them. 


In the European war which has just ended the 
Allied powers demonstrated their ability to carry 
out the task of annihilating the strongest and most 
cunning enemy in history. Without cooperation 
between them it would be impossible to carry out 
so successfully the task of defeating Hitlerite Ger- 
many. Without such cooperation, it would be 
impossible in the future to carry out the task of 
preserving peace. 

The Conference devoted much of its time to the 
question of working out the part of the Charter 
dealing with the establishment of the second im- 
portant organ of the Organization—the General 
Assembly—and defining its functions and powers. 
These functions and powers, as defined by the 
Charter, give the Assembly great opportunities 
to make an important contribution to the cause 
of the maintenance of peace and security. Be- 
sides, within the sphere of functions and powers 
of the General Assembly there are a great number 
of questions on economic, social, political, and cul- 
tural cooperation and other questions within the 
scope of the Charter and within the scope of func- 
tions and powers of the organs provided for by this 
Charter: the Economic and Social Council, the 
council on territorial trusteeship, and other organs. 


Thus, for each member of the international Or- 
ganization, for all states, great and small, there 
are great opportunities for making contributions 
to the common cause of the maintenance of peace 
and strengthening cooperation between the United 
Nations in the interest of the well-being and pros- 
perity of all peoples. 

Of course in the course of the work of the Con- 
ference there were some difficulties and differences 
of views between separate delegations on these or 
other questions. However, one should be surprised 
not at the existence of these difficulties and not at 
the existence of different viewpoints between sep- 
arate delegations on these or other questions, but 
at the fact that, as a result of the work of the Con- 
ference, all the main difficulties were overcome, 
and we succeeded in fulfilling successfully the 
tasks before the Conference. We prepared a docu- 
ment which should become the basis for the actions 
of the international Organization—its constitu- 
tion. Naturally, the very best and most perfect 
Charter in itself is not yet a guaranty that its 
provisions will be carried out and insure the pres- 
ervation of peace. In order to achieve this im- 
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portant and noble task it is also necessary, in 
addition to the existing Charter, to have the unity — 
and coordination of actions of members of the 
international Organization, and first of all the 
unity and coordination of action between the most 
powerful military powers of the world. It is also 
necessary that all members of the international 
Organization should try to settle all disputes by 
peaceful means in the spirit of cooperation and 
good-will. 

The Delegation of the Soviet Union in the course 
of the work of the Conference aimed at the crea- 
tion of a Charter of the international Organiza- 
tion which could guarantee the effective fulfilment 
of the tasks confronting the Organization. 

I am glad to emphasize that the Soviet Delega- 
tion in its work found understanding and support 
on the part of many other delegations participat- 
ing in this Conference. It could not be otherwise, 
The peoples of the countries represented at this 
Conference pursue a common objective—to pre- 
vent the repetition of a new war. 

The provisions of the Charter, which have been 
worked out, cover a great number of questions and 
problems defining the future activity of the Organ- 
ization as a whole and its separate organs. In this 
connection it is necessary to point out specially 
the significance of those provisions of the Charter 
which refer to peaceful settlement of disputes and 
conflicts. The participants in the Conference paid 
great attention to this field of their work. Under 
the Charter, members of the international Organi- 
zation obligate themselves to achieve peaceful set- 
tlements of the disputes. Let us hope that this aim 
will be fully realized. 

In conclusion I wish to express confidence that 
this Conference of the United Nations will go 
down in the history of humanity as one of the 
most significant events and that our efforts will be 
beneficial for all peace-loving peoples of the world, 
who endured so many hardships and sufferings as 
a result of the conflagration set by Hitlerite 
Germany. 

I take this occasion to thank the Government — 
of the United States on behalf of the Soviet Dele- 
gation for the hospitality shown to us, participants — 
in the Conference, and especially to thank Mr. ~ 
Truman, President of the United States, whom we — 
have the pleasure of seeing today at this histori¢ © 
final session of the United Nations Conference. 


Now I also wish to thank Mr. Stettinius for his ‘ 


work and efforts directed towards the successful — 
completion of the work of this Conference. 
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CEREMONY ON THE OCCASION OF THE SIGNING OF THE CHARTER 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Remarks by the Chairman of the 
United States Delegation’ 


[Released to the press by the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization June 26] 


We are all aware of the historic significance of 
this occasion. The Charter is completed. But this 
isnottheend. It is only the beginning. The great 
task lies before us. It is our solemn and sacred 
duty to see to it that the United Nations comes 
into being and fulfills its promise. With faith in 
our cause, good-will in our hearts, and determina- 
tion to work unceasingly toward this end, I am 
fully confident that, with God’s help, we shall 
reach our goal. 


Order of Delegations in Signing 
Charter 


[Released to the press by the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization June 25] 


It is planned that the 50 delegations at the Con- 
ference will sign the Charter in the order given in 
the list below. The list also indicates the number 
of delegates who will sign for each nation. . 


Order Delegation 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
United Kingdom 


Argentina 

Australia 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic. . . 


Ss 
_ 
SCnNrFANNWCaAwWHNDwWOAION UMAR HE DY RK DAO 


Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 

Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 


El Salvador... . 
Ethiopia 


Number 


of , ne pa 
Delegation signing 


Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 


Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippine Commonwealth 
Saudi Arabia 


SSSASERLRBRESSRNE 


~ > 
Ne 


Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic .... 
Union of South Africa 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Yugoslavia. . 

Guatemala 

United States 


me 


— 
ot 
OL Gene 


ZSe58 


Po See 


Facts Concerning Printing and 
Binding of the Charter 


[Released to the press by the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization June 23] 


The type for the English text of the Charter 
is being set by A. C. Gollans and Son of San 
Francisco; the Chinese text is being set at the 
offices of “Young China” in San Francisco; the 
Russian text is being set by the Monitor Publishing 
Company of San Francisco; the French and 
Spanish texts are being set by the University of 
California Press in Berkeley. 

The printing of the English, Chinese, and Rus- 
sian texts is being done by the Independent Press 
Room in San Francisco. The University of Cali- 
fornia Press is printing the French and Spanish 
texts. 

After the printing is finished, the texts will be 
gathered at the University of California Press, 
where the Charter will be assembled and bound. 


*Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 
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TELEGRAM FROM CORDELL HULL TO EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR. 


[Released to the press June 26] 
Beruespa, MaryLaANnD 


June 26, 1945 
I offer you my warmest and heartiest congratu- 
lations on the successful conclusion of the San 
Francisco conference and the adoption of the 
charter of the United Nations. 
I want to pay personal tribute-to you and to the 


other members of the United States Delegation 
for the skill, patience and ability with which you 
not only represented our nation in this momentous 
gathering but gave it leadership toward the reali- 
zation of humanity’s greatest ideal—the achieve- 
ment of peace, justice, and progress. 

I am today issuing a public statement, a copy 
of which is appended. 

Corpett Huu 


STATEMENT BY CORDELL HULL’ 


[Released to the press June 26] 

The San Francisco conference will live in his- 
tory as one of the great milestones in man’s upward 
climb toward a truly civilized existence. The 
Charter of the United Nations adopted there pro- 
vides an essential framework within which the 
peace-loving nations of the world can work to- 
gether, more effectively than ever before, toward 
banishing war and toward providing wider oppor- 
tunities and greater facilities for human progress. 

That Charter draws together and brings to a 
focus the basic moral and political ideals which 
must underlie a workable system of organized rela- 
tions among nations. Through such a system alone 
can mankind hope in the world of today to achieve 
peace and security, justice and fair-dealing, cul- 
tural and material advancement. It builds on the 
experience of ages, as well as on the realities of the 
modern world forged in the ordeal of two World 
Wars. 

The delegations of the 50 nations represented at 
San Francisco have labored there in the spirit in 
Which they have been fighting the latest and cost- 
liest war for human freedom. The Charter which 
they have produced stems from the great docu- 
ments that, in the darkest hours of the war, served 
for humanity as beacon lights of hope and deter- 
mination—the Atlantic Charter, the Declaration 
by United Nations, the Moscow Four-Nation Dec- 
laration, the Tehran Declaration, the Dumbarton 





‘Mr. Hull is Senior Adviser to the United States 
Delegation. 


*For texts of these documents, see Toward the Peace— 
Documents (Department of State Publication 2298). 


Oaks Proposals, the decisions of the Crimea Con- 
ference.’ 

The magnificent success of the San Francisco 
conference attests to the unshakeable resolve of the 
United Nations to work together in peace—as they 
have worked together in war—to preserve the 
ideals for which they have been and are making 
such tremendous sacrifices, to make the realization 
of these ideals a living monument to those who have 
given their lives that these ideals may endure. 

We now have, at long last, a Charter of a world 
organization capable of fulfilling the hopes of man- 
kind. It is a human rather than a perfect instru- 
ment. It has within it ample flexibility for growth 
and development, for dynamic adaptation to 
changing conditions. 

The Charter will work, and grow, and improve, 
if our Nation and all nations devoted to peace 
maintain the spirit in which they have created it 
and remain eternally vigilant in support and de- 
fense of the great ideals on which it is founded. 

There are many difficulties and complexities 
ahead of us. We must still bring the present war 
to a victorious conclusion. We must heal the 
wounds of the war and repair its ravages. We 
need build toward new horizons of enduring peace 
and of an increasing measure of social and eco- 
nomic well-being. In the performance of these 
vast tasks, our chances of success have been im- 
measurably strengthened because 50 nations—dif- 
ferent in race, language, historic background, and 
attitude toward life—have found common ground 
at San Francisco and have agreed on a Charter 
for the United Nations. 
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The Charter now goes to the peoples and legis- 
latures of the world for ratification. 

Out of long experience—out of what I see 
ahead—I appeal with all my heart to our Nation 
and to all United Nations to ratify the Charter and 


[Released to the press June 27] 

We have completed the United Nations Charter. 
We have just begun to make a United Nations 
peace, The next step is ratification of the Charter 
by the United States and a sufficient number of 
other countries to bring the world Organization 
into being and set it to work. That cannot come 
too soon if we are to realize the hope which the San 
Francisco Charter has given to the world. 

The four members of Congress on the American 
Delegation have already made an inestimable con- 
tribution to the Charter by the leading part they 
played at San Francisco. Now it is the turn of 
* the whole Senate to give force and effect to this 
work. I hope that the United States, after due 
consideration by the Senate, may be among the 
first, if not the first, to ratify the Charter. That 


[Released to the press June 28] 

The Department of State announced on June 28 
that Earl G. Harrison, former Commissioner of 
Immigration and now representative of the United 
States Government on the Intergovernmental 
Committee on Refugees, has left for Europe on an 
important mission to inquire into the needs of the 
stateless and nonrepatriable refugees among the 
displaced persons in the liberated countries of 
western Europe and the Allied zones of occupation 
in Germany.? Mr. Harrison is to ascertain the 
extent to which the needs of these persons are now 
being met by the military authorities, govern- 
ments of residence, international relief bodies, and 
private refugee agencies. 

The military authorities have already repatri- 
ated from Germany over 2,000,000 United Nations 
displaced persons whose return presented no ob- 








STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE’ 





Survey on Needs of 
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to bring into existence, as soon as possible, the 
international Organization for which it provides, 
Upon the success of that Organization depend the 
fulfilment of humanity’s highest aspirations and 
the very survival of our civilization. 














would be fitting to the place of leadership our 
country holds in war and peace. 

In Washington the war against Japan may seem 
faraway. ~At San Francisco it is never possible to 
forget the magnitude of that struggle which, must 
still be won. 

Every day we were at work as delegates in San 
Francisco upon the Charter, American warships, 
transports, and planes carrying fighting men left 
the Golden Gate for the battle-fronts. And every 
day, by other planes and ships, the wounded came 
back from Okinawa. There was and is no pause 
for the men who fight and die. There can be no 
pause for us at home. The tasks of peace that lie 
ahead of us are urgent. The stakes could not be 
higher. Let us get on with all we have to do—te 
make victory and peace secure. 






















Displaced Persons 








stacle based on nationality status. There remain, 
however, still unestimated numbers of displaced 
persons whose repatriation will be delayed oF 
eventually prove to be impossible. Included in this 
latter group are many Jewish survivors of Nadi 
persecutions. Their care during the period i 
which they are awaiting a solution of their diff 
culties is a matter of interest and concern to agel- 
cies of the Federal Government and to many 
private agencies interested in problems of refugees 

The President has expressed interest in Mn 
Harrison’s mission and requested Mr. Harrison 
report to him upon the completion of the inves 
tigation. 

















* Made on his arrival in Washington from San Francise 
after the close of the Conference. 
* BULLETIN of Mar. 18, 1945, p. 452. 
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Resignation of Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 
as Secretary of State 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT TO MR. STETTINIUS 


[Released to the press by the White House June 27] 
INDEPENDENCE, Missouri 
June 27th, 1945 
Dear Ep: 

On the day after the death of President Roose- 
velt, you submitted to me your resignation as 
Secretary of State. I asked you to continue at 
your post and to carry out the vitally important 
assignment for which you were then completing 
the last preparations—to act as chairman of the 
United States delegation at the United Nations 
Conference. 

You accepted that responsibility. It was a very 
grave responsibility. Upon the success of the San 
Francisco Conference depended, first of all, the 
hope that from this war the United Nations could 
build a lasting peace. 

The San Francisco Conference has now fulfilled 
its purpose. The Charter of a permanent United 
Nations has been written. You have every reason 
to be proud of your part in this achievement from 
the beginning. 

At the request of Mr. Hull after the Moscow 
Conference in 1943 you, as Under Secretary of 
State, organized and 


where further decisions on the world organization 
were made and agreement to hold the United 
Nations Conference was reached. 

All the preparations for the San Francisco Con- 
ference were under your direction. During its de- 
liberations you served not only as chairman of the 
United States delegation but as President of the 
Conference, charged with the conduct of its busi- 
ness. The task of guiding the work of this Con- 
ference of fifty different nations toward unanimous 
agreement upon the Charter was a difficult one. 
You accomplished it with skill, unfaltering cour- 
age, and success. 

But the task of fulfilling the promise of the San 
Francisco Conference has only just begun. The 
Charter must be ratified and the United Nations 
organization brought into being and put to work, 
It is necessary to the future of America and the 
world that the words of this Charter be built into 
the solid structure of peace for which the world is 
waiting and praying. 

I can think of no better way to express the con- 
fidence of the United States in the future of The 
United Nations than to choose as the American 

representative in that 





directed the prepara- 





tion, for Dumbarton 
Oaks. 

You were the repre- 
sentative of the United 
States and acted as the 
chairman of the Dum- 
barton Oaks Confer- 
ence, where the Propos- 
als were written that 
became the basis of the 
Charter. You were at 
President Roosevelt’s 





Nomination of James F. Byrnes 
To Be Secretary of State 
To Be Sent to Senate 


Charles G. Ross, Secretary to the Presi- 
dent, made the following statement in 
Kansas City, Missouri, at 5 o’clock, 
E.W.T., on June 30, 1945: “The Presi- 
dent on Monday will send to the Senate 
the nomination of James F. Byrnes to be 
Secretary of State.” 


task a man who has 
held with distinction 
the highest appointive 
office in the Govern- 
ment and has been more 
closely associated with 
the creation of the 
Charter than any 
other. 

I have asked you if 
you would accept nom- 
ination as The Repre- 
sentative of the United 











right hand at Yalta, 





States to The United 
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Nations, when the or- 
ganization is estab- 
lished. As such you 
would be the United 
States member of the 
Security Council and 
chairman of the United 
States delegation in the 
General Assembly. You 
have told me that you 
would accept this great 
responsibility. 

I therefore now ac- 
cept your resignation as 
Secretary of State. 

I intend to submit the 
United Nations Char- 
ter to the Senate on 
Monday and to ask for 
its prompt ratification. 
You have told me that 
you feel it is of the ut- 
most importance for 
you, as Chairman of the 
United States delega- 
tion, to be immediately 
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United Nations Organization 


STATEMENT BY 
EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR., 
ON NOMINATION AS 


U. S. REPRESENTATIVE 
[Released to the press June 27] 

“T am deeply grateful to the President 
for his generous appraisal of what I have 
done. As Chief Executive of our country 
he has guided our course with a sure hand 
and his leadership was essential to the 
success of the San Francisco conference. 

“The President has accepted my resig- 
nation as Secretary of State and asked me 
to accept nomination as the Representa- 
tive of the United States to the United 
Nations when the Organization comes into 
being. Ihave accepted. I shall continue 
to give everything that is within me to- 
ward fulfilling in action the promise of 
lasting peace which is now embodied in 
the United Nations Charter.” 

















which will take place 
next month. But, since 
I shall be away during 
the Congressional hear- 
ings, I have reluctantly 
agreed to your sugges- 
tion that you remain in 
Washington while I am 
away. In that capacity 
you will represent me 


before the Senate in all 


matters relating to the 
Charter. 

I also ask you to su- 
pervise, as the personal 
representative of the 
President, the work of 
the United States mem- 
bers of the Preparatory 
Commission pending 
ratification of the Char- 
ter and your nomination 
as The Representative 


~of the United States to 


the United Nations. 
I am confident that 





available to the Senate for whatever assistance 
and information it needs in connection with its 
consideration of the Charter. 

I wanted you to come with me to the meeting 
with Marshal Stalin and Prime Minister Churchill 


you will continue to fulfill with honor to yourself 
and with benefit to America and the cause of peace 
the high trust which your country reposes in you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry 8. TruMAN ~ 


Resignation of William Phillips 


Statement by ACTING SECRETARY GREW 


[Released to the press June 29] 

Mr. William Phillips’ resignation as Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of State became effective 
yesterday. During the absence of Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Dunn at the San Francisco con- 
ference, Mr. Phillips, at considerable personal 
sacrifice, returned from retirement to carry the 
heavy responsibilities of the Department’s work 
in the European, Near Eastern, and Far Eastern 
fields, and I am especially grateful to him for his 


very helpful cooperation. He and I have had 40 
years of close friendship in the public service, both 
at home and abroad. I have never known a more 
able or devoted servant of our country’s foreign 
affairs. In the course of his distinguished career, 


which I believe is unique in the history of Amer- 
ican foreign relations, he has served three times 


as Assistant Secretary of State, twice as Under 
Secretary of State, and as Minister, Ambassador, 
and Personal Representative of the President to 
six foreign countries. 
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The Combined Boards 


By 


COURTNEY C. BROWN? 


N JANUARY 1942 the United Nations were faced 
Tish serious supply problems. The Axis powers 
had succeeded in capturing important sources of 
some of our most essential raw materials. The 
operations on land and sea had diverted many nor- 
mal trade routes and completely stopped others. 
Requirements for many materials had increased 
far beyond their peacetime levels. It was impera- 
tive that steps be taken to encourage production, 
facilitate the procurement, and conserve the use 
of supplies from sources that remained available to 
the United Nations. 

The situation was particularly critical for a 
country such as the United Kingdom, which de- 
pends upon imports for a predominant part of 
its needs. It was therefore more than a financial 
matter. Without careful control of procurement 
by the United Nations, scarce exchange would be 
rapidly dissipated. But more important, without 
careful controls supplies of the materials: them- 
selves would be dissipated in diversion to uses in 
which they would make less than a full contribu- 
tion to the needs of the war. 

Faced with this situation, the late President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill, with the 
assistance of responsible supply officers of their 
Governments, devised the administrative machin- 
ery of the Combined Boards.? 

The inauguration of the several Boards reflects 
the order in which urgent supply problems ap- 
peared. In the early days of the war our principal 
concern was with the loss of rubber, tin, and cer- 
tain other non-ferrous metals, coarse fibers for 
naval use, and other miscellaneous raw materials. 
These materials had been obtained in large quan- 
tities from the Philippines and the Netherlands 
Indies in the pre-war period. The Combined Raw 
Materials Board was one of the first of the several 
Boards to begin operations. 

Extended transportation routes, loss of mer- 
chant shipping, and the great demands on trans- 
portation to move military supplies and personnel 
to bases in Africa, India, the United Kingdom, and 

653935—45-—3 


the southwest Pacific were factors which meant 
that every ton of shipping should be used in the 
most effective manner. Both the United States 
and the United Kingdom had their own govern- 
mental machinery to adjust their import and ex- 
port shipping programs; but maximum efficiency 
in the use of the ships available to the United Na- 
tions could not be realized without a central body 
that would look upon the combined fleets as a 
pool and would recommend transfers from one 
service to the other as the need might arise. The 
Combined Shipping Adjustment Board accord- 
ingly was inaugurated at the same time as the or- 
ganization of the Combined Raw Materials Board. 

The early activities of the Axis did not seriously 
jeopardize the major sources of food on which the 
United Nations had relied in pre-war years. 
There had been a succession of good crops in such 
important producing areas as the United States, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. With the 
progress of the Germans through Europe, the 
Danubian basin and the dairy and hog-producing 
areas of northwestern Europe were closed off. Op- 
eration of the North Sea fisheries was seriously 
impaired. Also, the rice of Indochina, Thailand, 
and Burma was shut out by the Japanese, and the 
fats and oils of the Philippines and the Nether- 
lands Indies were cut off. Sugar from Java and 
the Philippines was lost. By and large the food 
position was not a serious one, except in the United 
Kingdom, and even there the problem was more 
one of shipping than of supply. However, in June 
1942 it was felt necessary to organize a combined 
board to deal with the food position when the much 
greater demands which related to the prosecution 
of a world-wide war began to impinge upon what 
would have normally been regarded as an abun- 
dant supply.® 


*Mr. Brown was formerly adviser in the Office of Inter- 
national Trade Policy, Department of State. 

* Butterin of Jan. 31, 1942, p. 87. 

* BULLETIN of June 13, 1942, p. 535. 
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The Combined Production and Resources Board 
began at the same time to combine the production 
programs of the United States and the United 
Kingdom into a single integrated program and to 
assure the continuous adjustment of the combined 
program to meet changing military requirements. 
The Board was instructed to keep the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff and the Combined Munitions As- 
signment Board informed concerning the current 
availability and future possibilities of production, 
and in turn was to be informed concerning mili- 
tary requirements by those agencies. Canada ac- 
cepted invitations to join the Combined Produc- 
tion and Resources Board in November 1942 * and 
the Combined Food Board in October 1943.5 

The term Combined Boards, as used in Govern- 
ment circles today, usually refers to these four 
civilian agencies: The Combined Raw Materials 
Board, the Combined Shipping Adjustment 
Board, the Combined Food Board, and the Com- 
bined Production and Resources Board. Other 
combined organizations such as the Munitions 
Assignment Board and the Anglo-American Area 
Committees and the various combined activities of 
the military, such as the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
and the Combined Civil Affairs Committee, are 
usually not included under the term. Close coor- 
dination of the activities of the Combined Boards 
has been maintained with other combined groups, 
both informally and through joint standing com- 
mittees. With modifications, the activities of the 
Combined Raw Materials Board and the Combined 
Food Board are characteristic of the allocation 
activities of the groups that operate in the other 
fields of shipping, fabricated products, and muni- 
tions. This brief description of the beginning of 
the Boards emphasizes their basic nature and pur- 
pose. They were established to adjust difficult 
supply problems resulting from the conduct of a 
world-wide war. 

It is interesting that the Boards as such have 
no staffs. The personnel is supplied by the assign- 
ment of officers of operating agencies of the par- 
ticipating governments who may spend all or part 
of their time on the work of the Boards. This 
arrangement has served to increase the effective- 
ness of recommendations made by the Boards. 
Since no authority is assumed for operating re- 
sponsibility or for the implementation of recom- 


* BuLLeTIn of Jan. 16, 1943, p. 68. 
®* BuLLeETIN of Oct. 30, 1943, p. 292. 
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mendations, participation by personnel of operat- 
ing agencies in the formulation of such recom- 
mendations lends additional assurance that they 
will be carried out. Authority for action is en- 
tirely in the national agencies of the member 
governments. 

The organizational structures of the several 
Boards differ one from another, but again the 
Combined Raw Materials Board and the Com- 
bined Food Board are fairly representative, 


First, there is the Board itself, which consists of 


one representative of each of the participating 
countries. The United States side of the Com- 
bined Raw .daterials Board is made up of officials 
employed by the War Production Board. A vice 
chairman of the War Production Board represents 
this country as the Board member. 

An important unit of the Combined Raw Ma- 
terials Board is its Advisory Operating Commit- 
tee, composed of representatives of all the British 
and American Government departments con- 
cerned with the Board’s work. Representatives of 
the Department of State, the Department of Com- 
merce, the Foreign Economic Administration, and 
the-War Production Board participate with their 
British counterparts in the discussions of this 
Committee. After a statistical review by the 
combined staffs recommendations that are formu- 
lated are presented to the Operating Committee 
before being transmitted to the Board members 
for confirmation. It is seldom possible to work 
out a recommendation involving an international 
commodity without affecting the interests of third 
countries. Informal discussion with such third 
countries may precede the submittal of a proposal 
to the Operating Committee. Consideration has 
been given to more formal discussion with non- 
participating countries. 

The Combined Food Board operates with a 
slightly more elaborate organization. The War 
Food Administrator represents the United States 
as the Board member. In place of a single ad- 
visory operating committee, a number of interna- 


national commodity subcommittees develop pro- 


grams which are submitted to the Executive Offi- 
cers of the Board prior to final approval by the 
members themselves. On the United States side, 
these commodity subcommittees include a spokes- 
man from the War Food Administration who 
works out his preliminary position with repre- 
sentatives from the Department of State, the 
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Foreign Economic Administration, and frequently 
the military. 

In a number of cases, countries whose interests 
are significantly affected by the recommendations 
of the Combined Food Board have accepted invita- 
tions to designate representatives to participate in 
the work of these commodity subcommittees. In 
some cases, from four to as many as seven or eight 
countries now send designated officers to the dis- 
cussions. It is the function of these committees to 
review periodically all data on production, con- 
sumption requirements, and exportable surpluses 
of the Allied and neutral nations. 

The problems arising out of restricted participa- 
tion in the Combined Raw Materials Board and 
the Combined Food Board are recognized. The 
advantages of quick decision with smaller num- 
bers have weighed heavily in the decision to limit 
the participation in an activity that has been estab- 
lished essentially for the business of effectively 
prosecuting a war. Moreover, there is substantial 
agreement that the Boards in their present form 
do not lend themselves readily to the solution of 
post-war international trade and that in many 
respects they are inconsistent with longer term 
liberal trade policy. Presumably the Boards will 
gradually wither away as the supply problems 
that gave rise to them diminish in intensity. It 
does not appear desirable therefore to undertake 
at this time an elaboration of the Boards’ organiza- 
tion by the addition of representatives of many 
countries. 

The staffs of the Boards have looked upon the 
supplies of specific items available to the United 
Nations as a pool and have worked out recom- 
mendations for the distribution of the total quan- 
tity in ways that would best serve the war interest 
and, at the same time, would be as equitable as 
possible. This allocation process involves a care- 
ful study of world supplies on the one hand and 
requirements on the other, always keeping in mind 
transportation possibilities. The study of supplies 
that will be available must necessarily include a 
discussion of quantities already on hand, so-called 
“stockpiles”, as well as production prospects. The 
study of requirements includes the consideration 
of both levels of consumption or use and the nature 
of the use in terms of its contribution to the war 
effort. 

When the necessary data have been gathered, a 
recommendation is made dividing up the total 
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among the several claimant countries. These allo- 
cations may take the form of assignment of spe- 
cific quantities from particular sources to each 
consuming country, or they may merely indicate 
the sources from which each country is to procure 
its needs without specifying quantities. Fre- 
quently the recommendations go further to provide 
for the procurement of identified supplies by a 
designated country for its own account and for 
the account of other receiving countries. The 
corollary to this provision is that other countries 
participating in the recommendations agree to stay 
out of that particular market. 

The allocation of supplies and the arrangement 
of procurement is by far the most important ac- 
tivity of the Combined Raw Materials Board and 
the Combined Food Board. The assignment of a 
market in which to buy exclusively sometimes car- 
ries with it a responsibility that the operating 
agencies of the procuring country do whatever 
they can to maximize production. Recommenda- 
tions have also been made from time to time to 
conserve supplies by reducing the levels of con- 
sumption or substituting alternative materials in 
specific uses. Finally, the Boards have undertaken 
many general studies of a statistical nature which, 
if the situation requires, are kept up to date as a 
means of anticipating the development of a short- 
supply situation and, if possible, of preventing its 
occurrence. 

The Boards’ recommendations can be made ef- 
fective only by the application of import and ex- 
port controls or by the assignment of transporta- 
tion. An arrangement that provides for a specific 
amount of a commodity to be delivered from a 
given country to another country can be realized 
on the positive side only if steps are taken to 
arrange its procurement and transportation and 
on the negative side only if others are induced to 
withdraw from procuring and transporting. This 
arrangement has meant that the allocation recom- 
mendations must be closely geared into the assign- 
ment of shipping voyages by the shipping au- 
thorities of the participating countries in conform- 
ity with recommendations of the Combined Ship- 
ping Adjustment Board. 

The whole operation is complex, but it has 
worked remarkably well in rationalizing the pro- 
duction, procurement, and distribution of short- 
supply items in the interest of the war. In es- 
sence it has achieved an administration of interna- 
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tional trade in those commodities selected by the 
Boards for attention which have been in short 
supply but which at the same time are essential for 
the prosecution of the war and for the mainte- 
nance of essential civilian economies. Occasion- 
ally, allocation recommendations have been made 
to prevent a wasteful use of shipping space in 
transporting commodities that were not seriously 
short. The framework of the operations and the 
pattern of the recommendations have been geared 
to the problems of scarcity. 

Many world commodities are still critically 
short relative to basic needs. In those cases where 
a condition of critical wartime scarcity has given 
way to one of more comfortable supplies, the 
Boards have withdrawn their administrative 
recommendations and returned the trade to a nor- 
mal basis. It is important that such action be 
taken, else the allocation to receiving countries of 
scarce supplies, in substance, would become the 
allocation to producing countries of markets in 
which to sell surplus supplies. The Boards are 
recognized as instruments of war policy, and the 
incompatibility of the nature of their operations 
with post-war liberal trade objectives is an ac- 
cepted part of the thinking of United States Gov- 
ernment officials responsible for their adminis- 
tration. 

In a series of discussions last January with 
representatives of Canada and the United King- 
dom, reconsideration was given to the future of 
the Combined Boards. These discussions re- 
sulted in the drafting of agreed terms of reference 
for their future conduct. The Boards as such will 
continue for the duration of the war with Japan. 
In the administration of their work, however, 
carefully formulated criteria have been agreed 
upon to assure their withdrawal from administra- 
tive direction of international trade in specific 
commodities or products as the supply situation 
permits. It is hoped that in this way there can be 
a gradual liquidation of the Boards’ activities and 
an orderly transition from the controlled trade of 
the war period to a condition in which inter- 
national merchants may again be free to trade in 
world commodities and products in ways that will 
be as little encumbered as possible. 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 28, 1945, p. 119. 
* BULLETIN of May 13, 1945, p. 900. See also BULLETIN 
of June 10, 1945, p. 1051. 


Appointment of Charles Fahy 
as Director of Legal Division 
on U. S. Control Council 


[Released to the press by the White House June 26] 

Solicitor General Charles Fahy has been selected 
by General Eisenhower, with the approval of the 
President, as director of the Legal Division of the 
United States Group Control Council in Ger- 


ia 
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many.? Mr. Fahy will take up his new assignment 


as soon as possible, on leave as Solicitor General. 
Accompanying him as principal advisers will be 
Joseph Warren Madden of the United States 


Court of Claims and Herman Phleger, San Fran-— 


cisco attorney, and a staff now in process of selec- 
tion. 


Walter H. Hodge Accepts 
Visiting Professorship 
to Colombia 


[Released to the press June 30] 

Walter H. Hodge, professor of plant geography 
and economic botany in Massachusetts State Col- 
lege at Amherst, has accepted a one-year visiting 
professorship of botany at the Agricultural School 
of the University of Medellin, Colombia. Profes- 


sor Hodge, whose classes will include courses in 


general botany, general biology, plant classifica- 
tion, and plant physiology, will report for duty 
at Medellin on July 1. He has just completed an 
assignment of two and one-half years’ duration 
in Peru, where he was engaged in cinchona pro- 
curement for the FEA. 

Professor Hodge has spent some time in the 
Caribbean area and is preparing a work on The 
Flora of the Lesser Antilles, of which the section 
on Dominica has been published. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Consular Offices 


The American Consulate at Iskenderun, Turkey, 
was closed to the public on June 24, 1945. 
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Security Against Renewed German Aggression 


Statement by ASSISTANT SECRETARY CLAYTON * 


[Released to the press June 25] 

In all questions affecting the treatment of Ger- 
many, the Department of State has one paramount 
objective—security against a renewed German 
aggression. And security can be assured only so 
long as there is agreement with our Allies on the 
basic principles of the treatment of Germany. 

We have reached that agreement as far as the 
basic objectives of the occupation of Germany are 
concerned. The late President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill, and Premier Stalin jointly 
announced in the communique from Yalta: 


“We have agreed on common policies and 
plans for enforcing the unconditional surrender 
terms which we shall impose together on Nazi 
Germany 

“Tt is our inflexible purpose to destroy German 
militarism and Nazism and to ensure that Germany 
will never again be able to disturb the peace of the 
world. We are determined to disarm and dis- 
band all German armed forces; break up for all 
time the German General Staff that has repeatedly 
contrived the resurgence of German militarism; 
remove or destroy all German military equipment; 
eliminate or control all German industry that could 
be used for military production; bring all war 
criminals to just and swift punishment and exact 
reparation in kind for the destruction wrought 
by the Germans; wipe out the Nazi Party, Nazi 
laws, organizations and institutions, remove all 
Nazi and militarist influences from public office 
and from the cultural and economic life of the 
German people; and take in harmony such other 
measures in Germany as may be necessary to the 
future peace and safety of the world.” ? 


The task of destroying the economic basis of 
German aggression is one that requires vigorous, 
simultaneous action along a number of lines. I 
am very glad to discuss this morning those three 
aspects of this problem on which your committee 
has asked me to report. These are: (1) the serious 


*Made before the Subcommittee on War Mobilization 


of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs on June 25, 
1945, 


* BuLtetIn of Feb. 18, 1945, p. 214. 


problem of Axis economic penetration in Latin 
America; (2) the problem of tracking down and 
frustrating German efforts to hide abroad a stake 
for another gamble of aggression; and (3) the 
question of the treatment of German cartels, com- 
bines, and technology. 


I, Axis Replacement and Proclaimed-List Program 
in Latin America 

The unity in the Western Hemisphere which has 
been achieved by the American republics over the 
course of the past years has been not less remark- 
able than important. When the suspicion and mis- 
trust with which the United States was regarded 
in the other republics not many years ago is re- 
called, it seems all the more remarkable that sev- 
eral of the other republics declared war on Japan 
after the treacherous attack on Pearl Harbor even 
before the United States did. It is a tribute to 
the wisdom of the good-neighbor policy and the 
strength of our friendly relations with the repub- 
lics to the south that cooperation and mutual inter- 
est in the defense of the hemisphere should have 
marked all of the difficult years since Nazi aggres- 
sion was first loosed on the world. 

The importance of the other American republics 
to the defense of the United States of America 
can hardly be overemphasized. No testimony of 
mine is necessary to show the extent to which the 
United States has profited in obtaining bases and 
support in other of the American republics, or 
how much we might have been imperiled by enemy 
radio stations operating in countries from which 
it would have been extremely easy to follow the 
movements of our merchant ships, particularly in 
those crucial days when submarine warfare was at 
its most successful peak. 

The problem of Axis penetration in the Amer- 
ican republics was, both in 1939 and in 1941, a very 
serious one. In the United States, although we 
had our Bund, our Fritz Kuhns, and our similar 
rabble, our economic system was not under the 
domination of such persons, nor was it likely to 
be gravely shaken by the elimination of these per- 
sons from our business econormy. Some of the 
companies which have been vested by the Alien 
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Property Custodian as German-dominated or 
-controlled are highly important in the American 
industrial picture, but they are not dominant con- 
cerns. Nor did our richly developed industrial 
system feel the problem of replacing undesirable 
personnel, however highly qualified for technical 
positions they may have been. 

In the other American republics, or at least in 
many of them, the problem was quite different. In 
the field of drugs and pharmaceuticals, for ex- 
ample, the Bayer, Merck, and Schering companies 
enjoyed a virtual monopoly. I. G. Farben sub- 
sidiaries had a firm hold on the dye and chemical 
market. German enterprises such as Tubos Man- 
nesmann, Ferrostaal, A.E.G., and Siemens- 
Schuckert played a dominant role in the construc- 
tion, electrical, and engineering field. Shipping 
companies and, in some areas, German airlines 
were well entrenched. In addition, other strong 
pro-German firms were engaged in miscellaneous 
types of business, some of which were partly or 
wholly owned from Germany and some of which 
were wholly owned by persons of German origin 
who had acquired citizenship in one of the Amer- 
ican republics. The Staudt companies, which were 
large dealers in wool, are typical examples of this 
type of enterprise. 

In all of these cases, German capital represented 
a large proportion of the total business investment, 
and in many cases there were no competitive indus- 
tries which were capable of serving the essential 
requirements of the local economy. The economic 
importance of German industry to the other 
American republics and the difficulties of eliminat- 
ing and replacing that industry were, therefore, 
apparent. 

The selection and designation of important 
enemy firms to be eliminated also presented serious 
political problems, particularly in those countries 
which had strong opposition parties in the legis- 
lature. In some cases the other American republics 
had taken steps short of war against the Axis such 
as the severance of all commercial and political 
intercourse with Axis territory. Others had de- 
clared a state of belligerency. In the countries 
which took steps short of war, the constitutional 
authority of the administration to proceed with 
an elimination program was open to serious ques- 
tion. In many cases the worst of the Axis firms 
were incorporated under local law and well able 
to claim the protection of the courts. In some cases 
it was claimed that the beneficial ownership was 
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not German, which made it necessary laboriously _ 


to trace ownership through a maze of dummies 
and holding companies. Furthermore, many of 
the other American republics, perhaps to an even 
greater relative degree than the United States, 
have large numbers of citizens of German descent, 
In most cases these persons were loyal to the coun- 
try of their domicile, just as most of those whe 
live here are loyal Americans; but in each country 
there were, particularly under the impetus of Nazi 


successes, certain numbers of these persons who- 


were willing to believe the pompous rantings of 
Hitler and his aides and who were trying to lead 
the countries in which they lived to the objectives 
envisaged by the Nazis. 

The Department of State throughout this period 
has had to take full account of the many factors 
which make the eradication of Axis influence in 
the American republics a difficult and arduous job. 
In the first place, it was necessary to avoid put- 
ting the United States in the position of the whip- 
cracking “colossus of the North”. More has been 
achieved by means of cooperation and an honest 
attempt to understand the problem of the other 
fellow than could have been achieved by dictation; 
and our long-range objective of sound and good 
neighborly relations has not been imperiled. In 
the second place, we have had to understand prob- 
lems which do not appear to be very important 
when one is thousands of miles away but which 
are seen to be very serious when one is on the scene. 
We have had to bear in mind that large bodies of 
Latin American citizens of German descent were 
present in many of the other American republics 
and that these persons, although perhaps loyal 
citizens, tended to regard as less dangerous than 
did we or did the local government the activities 
of German business houses and of Germans who 
had been resident for many years in the country. 

Realizing also the difficulties of eliminating im- 


portant business enterprises in economies which 


did not possess substitute enterprises, we have tried 
to work with the local governments in building up 
substitute enterprises. We have tried also to make 
sure that these successor enterprises remain in the 
hands of local nationals. We have been careful to 


avoid actions which would afford the slightest: 


justification for an accusation that the United 

States used economic warfare controls in order to 

further the economic interests of its nationals. 
Another problem which we had to contend with 


in the early days of the war was the difficulty of 
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obtaining proof of Axis ownership, and of the 
extent of the inimical activities of these Axis 
spearheads, sufficient to support proceedings for 
their nationalization in a court of law. Our own 
ability to produce such evidence was limited since 
we did not then have access to the records of these 
firms in Germany nor were we able to seize the 
books and records of the firms in the other Amer- 
ican republics. The cooperation of the other 
American republics and of our Allies was invalu- 
able in making possible a mutual interchange of 
information concerning inimical activities in the 
hemisphere. The local police were able, on num- 
erous occasions, to uncover evidence in spite of the 
elaborate security precautions which the Nazis had 
taken. 

I should like to cite an illustration of this kind 
of cooperation. An agency of the Government 
of Uruguay seized the books and records of the 
Banco Aleman. The findings of that agency are 
summarized in English in a report which is con- 
tained in Exhibit 1. The extent of the partici- 
pation of these spearhead firms in the Nazi plan, 
the value of their contribution to that plan, and 
the insidious nature of their operations are clearly 
shown in this summary. Doubtless the full story 
will be forthcoming from an inspection of the 
records in Germany. 

Through the cooperation of our British Allies, 
we obtained access to a large cache of mail from 
the Bayer subsidiary in Argentina to I. G. Farben- 
industrie, Leverkusen, Germany, which was inter- 
cepted in 1943 at Gibraltar. Of particular interest 
are two letters from the Argentine subsidiary 
which summarize the position of the important 
Bayer companies as of mid-1943. English trans- 
lations of the text of these two letters are avail- 
able in Exhibit 2. 

Another example of the cooperation between 
this Government and the other American republics 
is the work of the small mission which visited one 
of the Latin American republics in the fall of 
1943. This mission, aiding those officers of the 
Embassy who had already been working on this 
problem, presented a set of objectives to the local 
government—a sort of statement of principles. 
After this was subscribed to by the local govern- 
ment, the members of the mission, together with 
officers of the Embassy, sat down at the conference 
table with officials of that government interested 
in the control of enemy business enterprises and 
in production and distribution in the country. In 
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the mission were officers of the Department of 
State, of the Office of Alien Property Custodian, 
and independent experts who had been retained 
for the purpose by the Custodian. The result of 
this work over a period of a few weeks was a 
comprehensive report which went into the business 
of each of the important Axis companies in the 
country, indicated the manner in which those com- 
panies might be replaced without loss to the local 
economy, and mentioned those American com- 
panies which could make available either supplies 
or technical assistance in working out the replace- 
ment of the Axis concerns. 

The basis for cooperation in the elimination 
of Axis-dominated companies was laid in the Rio 
de Janeiro conference in January 1942. Resolu- 
tion V of that Conference, recalling the declara- 
tion of the previous Conference in July 1940, that 
an attack by a non-American state on one of the 
American republics would be considered as an 
attack on all of them, recommends the elimination 
of all commercial and financial intercourse be- 
tween the Western Hemisphere and the Axis. The 
resolution contemplated the elimination of “all 
other financial and commercial activities prejudi- 
cial to the welfare and security of the American 
republics”. At the Conference held in Washing- 
ton in June and July of 1942, these matters were 
elaborated, and it was recommended that the busi- 
nesses of any persons who were acting against the 
political and economic independence or security 
of the American republics “shall be the object of 
forced transfer or total liquidation”. Under cer- 
tain circumstances, these companies may be the 
“object of blocking, occupation, or intervention”. 
I offer copies of the resolutions of both these Con- 
ferences as Exhibits 3 and 4. 

The adoption of these recommendations was not 
empty phrase-making. The resolutions were fol- 
lowed by action in almost all of the other Amer- 
ican republics. Some of the legislation which was 
drafted in these other republics was based upon 
United States legislation in the field or was drafted 
with the assistance of United States experts. The 
legislation adopted in most countries was ex- 
tremely effective and thorough-going. I am sub- 
mitting for purposes of illustration, as Exhibits 
5 and 6, copies of legislation enacted in Mexico and 
in Brazil, which, I believe, compare favorably with 
that of the United States. 

Our missions in Latin America have, of course, 
worked energetically and zealously in following 
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the progress made under this legislation, in dis- 
cussing individual cases with the commissions, and 
working out with them particular methods of 
eliminating spearhead companies. In general, 
the policy has been to liquidate those spearhead 
firms whose disappearance would not injuriously 
affect the local economy. Whenever the enter- 
prise was essential to the local economy, the pro- 
cedure has usually been either to vest the business 
with all its assets in much the same way that the 
Alien Property Custodian has moved against 
enemy property in this country, or to force the 
undesirable owner to sell to satisfactory pur- 
chasers. In many cases, of course, only some of 
the partners or stockholders were undesirable ; and 
in these cases only the undesirable interest has been 
eliminated—either by a partial vesting of the 
assets of the firm or by a forced sale of the unde- 
sirable interest to a satisfactory purchaser. In 
all of these cases, the practice has been to block the 
payments accruing to the former owners. 

This Government has also rendered such services 
as the issuance of a booklet giving medical equiva- 
lents for German products which were in common 
use in particular countries. Since German medic- 
inals occupied a very important place in many of 
these countries, the issuance of such a booklet 
made simpler the problems of local doctors who 
were eager to cooperate by prescribing products 
manufactured by American or local concerns, but 
who were so accustomed to the German product 
that they often did not know whether an equiva- 
lent existed or was sold in the particular country. 

A very good idea of what our goal has been and 
what has been actually accomplished can be gained 
from a list of the enterprises in the other American 
republics which are regarded as spearhead in 
character and the progress which has been made 
toward their total and permanent elimination. 
Such a list, compiled on a country-to-country basis, 
has been offered as Exhibit 7. 

An examination of this document will, I believe, 
support the conclusion that encouraging results 
have been realized in the job of eliminating Axis 
spearhead firms in Latin America. We naturally 
expect to continue to press for the elimination of 
such firms in those countries where the task is not 
already substantially accomplished. 

The Department of State has, of course, given 
much thought to the possibility that some of these 
Axis spearheads will survive the program which 
I have described, and to the related possibility 
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that some of the former German owners may find — 
ways to regain their control over enterprises from — 
which they have been ousted. Steps have been © 
taken to guard against these possibilities by the — 


addition of paragraphs in the various national 


laws on the subject to the effect that the assets in 


question may be transferred only to a national of 


the country concerned; or to the effect that such — 


assets may not be transferred to German nationals, 


Assurances have been received from various Amer- — 
ican republics that the return of these properties — 
to their former owners will not be allowed, and — 


that the replacement program will continue un- 
abated. Moreover, the Department of State has 
followed, on a case-by-case basis, the transfer of 
all Axis spearheads, as well as other Proclaimed 
List! properties, to make sure that the transfer 
was bona fide in each case. No man can look too 
far in the future. It seems a safe prediction, how- 
ever, to say that German economic and political 
penetration in this hemisphere has, for the most 
part, been dealt a blow from which it will probably 
not recover; and that the prospects are reasonably 
bright for the substantial elimination of Axis 
spearhead firms even in the areas where they still 
survive. 

The fact that the United Nations are now in 
possession of the head offices of these Axis con- 
cerns in Germany would, moreover, seem to put 
it within their power to take over any Axis firms 
that should remain untouched by the nationaliza- 
tion program. This is an approach which is now 
being considered in relation to the whole question 
of reparations and war claims. The present co- 
operative program of the other American republics 
to discover and block German and Japanese assets 
in this hemisphere—a matter which I shall discuss 
in some detail at a later point—strengthens the 
probability of further action and is a logical con- 
sequence of the replacement program which I have 
described. 

At this point, I want to say a few words about 
one of the weapons of economic warfare which 
has been wielded by the United States and which 
has been a most effective supplement in accom- 
plishing the elimination of Axis influence in the 


1The Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals, 
issued periodically by the Secretary of State acting in con- — 
junction with the Secretary of the Treasury, the Attorney — 
General, the Secretary of Commerce, the Administrator of — 
the Foreign Economic Administration, and the Director of 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs. 
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Americas. This instrument, which has been used 
in consultation with the Governments of Great 
Britain and Canada, is the Proclaimed List. The 
List is designed to specify publicly those persons 
whom this Government considers to be undesirable 
and whom it, therefore, prescribes from commu- 
nication or dealing with United States nationals 
under the Trading With the Enemy Act. The List 
contains the names of all kinds of persons—in- 
dividuals whose political views publicly expressed 
are antagonistic to the Allied war effort as well as 
Axis branch companies. In the main, however, the 
List has been used as an instrument to designate 
those persons with whom trade was undesirable or 
prohibited. As a trading weapon, it has been 
much more effective than it would have been had 
it been used chiefly to designate persons who, for 
one reason or another, were undesirable, of persons 
who, however undesirable, carried on no business. 

It should be understood, however, that the List 
is not a perfect weapon. Where local cooperation 
was not forthcoming, the List was much less effec- 
tive than in those places where there was good 
local cooperation. If the citizens of a community 
insist on trading with a particular person even if 
he is on the Proclaimed List, the efforts of the 
United States to prevent him from getting goods 
from Allied sources and to deny him other com- 
mercial facilities do not have the maximum effect. 

The chief problem in maintaining an effective 
Proclaimed List has been that of preventing goods 
from reaching the hands of Proclaimed List na- 
tionals through dummies. If a listed individual 
or concern attempts to order goods from the 
United States, he cannot receive them because all 
shipments of goods abroad are screened against 
the Proclaimed List. The Proclaimed List na- 
tional therefore tries and tries again to order 
goods through dummies or cloaks. These dum- 
mies may be minor employees or insignificant in- 
dividuals whose listing would cause them no real 
concern ; consignees are sometimes fictitious people, 
people who have long been dead, et cetera. Pur- 
chase of goods in the local market is another way 
of obtaining goods. These local purchases may, in 
the case of indigenous products, be made from the 
original producer; in the case of imported goods, 
purchases are made through cloaks so that often 
legitimate importers of United States goods in- 
nocently make sales which benefit Proclaimed List 
nationals. 


The Department and the other agencies charged 
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with the administration of the Proclaimed List 
have, in cooperation with the governments operat- 
ing similar lists, made determined efforts to pre- 
vent any goods from reaching Proclaimed List 
nationals with the aim of depleting stocks and 
ultimately forcing liquidation or bankruptcy. The 
size of the task is illustrated by charts, offered as 
Exhibit 8, showing the total number of persons and 
firms on the List in this hemisphere and in each 
country in this hemisphere. For purposes of com- 
parison, a similar chart of the listings in this 
hemisphere in the last war is offered as Exhibit 9, 
although I believe this chart does not reflect the 
size of the List in the last few weeks of that war. 
In addition to approximately 8,000 names on the 
List for this hemisphere, there are more than 5,000 
names on the List for the European neutrals. 

Because of our controls over shipping and sup- 
ply, and because of the alert work of our missions 
in the field, I am glad to say that the Proclaimed 
List has been far more effective in this war than 
in the last and that, as a result of its operations, 
hundreds of firms have been reorganized so as to 
eliminate undesirable elements or have been forced 
to shut down. Only a small fraction of goods 
from this country ever reached Proclaimed List 
hands and, in the Western Hemisphere at least, 
the task of acquiring goods locally was made so 
difficult and expensive as to be generally prohibi- 
tive. The fear of inclusion in the List also has a 
strong deterrent effect on many whose cupidity 
might otherwise have led them into the enemy 
camp. 

It has been necessary to keep in mind the de- 
sirability of using the List only in so far as local 
controls were not effective to do the job. It has 
often been pointed out to us by our neighbors in 
the other American republics that we do not main- 
tain a Proclaimed List in Great Britain or in 
Canada or in many other Allied nations. 

Our reply has been that the List is not main- 
tained in those countries where local controls are 
so effective as to make the List unnecessary; and 
as a corollary we have undertaken in public state- 
ments to withdraw the List first and most rapidly 
from those countries which cooperate with us in 
the elimination of Axis spearhead concerns. We 
have said in effect that if a country completely 
eliminated Axis influence in a firm like Bayer or 
Anilinas, we would be able to take off the Pro- 
claimed List for that country not only the name 
of that reorganized company but also the names 
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of a large number of people who had been listed 
for the offense of cloaking for the previous Axis 
company. In other words, we have said to the 
other American republics that if their controls 
were effective, in the same manner that Great 
Britain’s are effective, we would then be prepared 
to withdraw the List from those countries. 

Withdrawal in this manner does not imply in 
any way a whitewashing of all the persons taken 
from the List. It does not mean that a particular 
German national who has been on the List for two 
or three years has suddenly changed his stripes. 
It only means that we are carrying out the promise 
which necessarily had to be made to the other 
American republics that we would gradually with- 
draw the List from those countries which imposed 
effective local controls, and that we would then 
expect the local government to deal with the local 
undesirables. 


I want to be extremely explicit about this point, 
lest it be mistakenly construed as an indication of 
softness or weakness in our economic policies. The 
policy stated in May and in September 1944 (and 
I attach as Exhibit 10 copies of these statements) 
is neither soft nor weak. It is based on realistic 
and hard-headed recognition of the fact that local 
controls are much more effective than those im- 
posed from a distance of thousands of miles. It is 
based on realization that the List is not liked by 
the other American republics and that, if we were 
proposing to continue the List without regard to 
local controls, they would have ample justification 
for complaining against our policy. It is based 
on the knowledge that our willingness to discuss 
the conditions under which we would be willing 
to withdraw the Proclaimed List, and to turn the 
situation over to local controls, accelerates the im- 
plementation of these local controls and the elimi- 
nation of the dangerous Axis spearheads. Pur- 
suant to this policy, the List in such countries as 
Mexico and Chile has been quite drastically cut 
in recent months. It may be cut again in the 
months to follow. All that these cuts mean is that 
local controls are considered effective, at least 
under conditions presently existing, and that we 
are carrying out our long-standing commitment to 
withdraw the List first from those countries which 
had imposed effective local controls. The others 
which have not imposed effective local controls may 
expect continuation of the List for some time to 
come. 
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Finally, I should like to point out that our — 


so-called economic warfare objectives in the West- 
ern Hemisphere tend to change with changing war 
conditions. We no longer have to worry about 
blockade, about the dangerous Axis companies re- 
ceiving supplies from Germany, or even, since we 
can handle the problem from Germany, about the 
reestablishment of trade relationships between the 
Western Hemisphere and Germany. What we do 


have to worry about are those persons who may — 


be hiding Nazi loot or flight capital, and about the 
control of German investments in all of the re- 
publics. We are attacking these problems co- 
operatively with the other American republics just 
as we have cooperated in our economic warfare 
measures. The Mexico City Conference on Prob- 
lems of War and Peace adopted a resolution in 
this connection which I should like to introduce 
as Exhibit 11. 

The resolution, which was sponsored by Mexico, 
refers to documents which have been issued by some 
or all of the United Nations and adopts and re- 
affirms the principles and objectives of these docu- 
ments. The documents in question are the decla- 
ration with respect to Axis acts of dispossession 
issued on January 5, 1943, the Gold Policy Decla- 
ration of February 22, 1944, and resolution VI of 
the Bretton Woods conference. The resolution 
resolves that the American republics will main- 
tain existing measures in force so far as applicable 
and will take further measures to attain the objec- 
tives of these declarations and resolutions includ- 
ing specific further measures along lines stated 
in the resolution. I should like to quote two para- 
graphs from the Mexico City resolution XIX 
which I believe to be as good a statement of the 
problem as I have seen : 


“There are reasons to believe that Germany and 
Japan will again attempt, in spite of their certain 
defeat, to conceal their property and property 
which they have unjustly obtained and which they 
have placed in other countries in order to finance, 
during the postwar period, activities of every 
sort inimical to the security and safety of the 


Western Hemisphere and of the world in general; . 


“The peace and welfare of the postwar world 
must be based on justice and an organization that 


assures justice, and that, therefore, all necessary ~ 


steps must be taken in a manner consistent with 


* BULLETIN of May 6, 1944, p. 409, and Oct. 1, 1944, p. 340. 
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the laws and practices of each country to facilitate 
the location and restitution of property unjustly 
taken from the peoples of occupied countries, and 
the uncovering and treatment of hidden property, 
directly or indirectly originating in Germany or 
Japan or which is owned or controlled by Germany 
or Japan or by individuals and entities within 
such countries, all for the purpose of making it 
impossible again for Germany and Japan to be able 
to provoke and make war.” * 


II. The Safehaven Program 

The Department of State has abundant evidence 
that the Nazis, in anticipation of military defeat, 
made careful plans to carry on in foreign countries 
a wide range of activities necessary to support an 
eventual resurgence of German power. For this 
purpose plans were made, and carried out in part, 
to transfer abroad sufficient funds and specially 
trained personnel to carry on pan-German activ- 
ities, even while the Allied Armies were in occupa- 
tion of Germany. 

These instrumentalities through which the Ger- 


‘mans planned to rebuild their military, economic, 


and political strength in foreign countries were 
principally the following: (1) the large foreign 
industrial concerns owned or controlled by such 
firms such as I. G. Farben, Siemens, Bosch, and 
Telefunken; (2) scientific research laboratories 
located in foreign countries for the development 
of new weapons and new industrial processes im- 
portant to war; (3) subsidized colleges, technical 
schools, high schools, and elementary schools to 
spread pan-German doctrines; (4) German-owned 
or -controlled newspapers, magazines, and radio 
stations to spread anti-democratic propaganda and 
to create disunity among the peace-loving nations 
of the world.? 

The nature, scope, and complexity of this pro- 
gram for the recreation of German military 
might has required during recent months, and will 
require for some time in the future, a carefully 
organized effort on the part of the United Nations 
to eliminate this German threat to international 
security. Although my remarks today will be al- 
most wholly confined to the economic aspects of the 
problem, I want to assure you that this Govern- 
ment, in conjunction with other United Nations, 





‘Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and 
Peace (Congress and Conference Series 47, Pan Ameri- 
can Union, 1945), p. 47. 

* BULLETIN of Apr. 1, 1945, p. 587. 
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is actively engaged in an integrated external secu- 
rity program aimed at frustrating the German 
plan. 

The success of German efforts to carry on in 
foreign countries activities inimical to the United 
Nations must depend on their ability to mobilize 
funds to support the execution of their plans. 
Consequently, they have made strenuous efforts to 
move abroad assets of all kinds, which can be con- 
verted into funds for the financing of hostile 
activities. 

Our Safehaven Program is a combined effort of 
the Department of State, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the Foreign Economic Administration 
to forestall German attempts to hide assets out- 
side of Germany, particularly in the European 
neutral countries. I should like to describe in 
some detail the policies which we are putting into 
practice in the implementation of this program. 

The Safehaven Program has the same general 
objective as the Replacement Program which I 
have already discussed. The object of both is to 
deny to Germany the economic bases of future 
aggression. 

Operationally, both programs draw upon the 
vast amounts of information compiled by the De- 
partment of State during the war years, especially 
in its files developed for the administration of the 
Proclaimed List and related controls. A master 
index, containing approximately 500,000 names of 
individuals and concerns abroad, affords a ready 
reference for investigation of the relation of old 
cases to new transactions, and provides the focal 
points for the maintenance of vigilance over the 
scattered scraps of information which regularly 
come to our attention. 

The Replacement and Safehaven Programs are 
both based upon the common knowledge that totali- 
tarian Germany was able to marshal the ostensible 
private interests of German nationals abroad for 
the purpose of waging economic war. The Re- 
placement Program was an earlier phase. Be- 
cause of the cooperation of the other American 
republics, it was possible through the Replace- 
ment Program to combat German economic power 
in most American countries at a relatively early 
date after we entered the war. Moreover, the 
Western Hemisphere was isolated from German- 
occupied European areas by communications, 
blockade, and financial controls. Essentially, 
therefore, the problem in the other American re- 
publics has been one of reducing and eliminating 
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the pre-war economic potential of totalitarian 
Germany. 

In neutral Europe the problem was to prevent 
growth as well. During the war, the Germans 
were able to siphon wealth out of Germany and 
occupied areas to neutral countries, because geo- 
graphic contiguity greatly lessened the effect of 
controls of the sort that I have enumerated above. 
Germans passed from enemy Europe to the neu- 
tral countries completely free of Allied control 
over movement. Communications were open. It 
was not practicable until recently to turn the block- 
ade against the importation into a neutral country 
of goods and other wealth from Germany. The 
presence in the neutral countries of German dip- 
lomatic missions, all swelled to abnormal propor- 
tions, was a tremendous additional advantage to 
Germany in furthering its objective of hiding a 
stake for another gamble. 

Another difference between the Replacement and 
Safehaven Programs is that the former was vol- 
untary, based upon the freely given commitments 
of the Western Hemisphere nations. The neutrals, 
however, resisted our requests for adequate local 
controls over German schemes, until our economic 
bargaining power and the obvious decline of Ger- 
many’s military strength convinced them that an- 
other course was desirable. 

The Safehaven Program concerns itself with 
denying to Germany, in the interests of justice 
and future security, the economic power arising 
from (a) the organized looting of occupied coun- 
tries, (6) the flight of German capital in anticipa- 
tion of defeat, and (c) the German capital invest- 
ment already located abroad when the war began. 
Our chief efforts in this connection are directed 
against areas which have not cooperated in the 
extirpation of pre-war, and the prevention of war- 
time, Axis economic penetration. In the Western 
Hemisphere, Safehaven is of primary iniportance 
only where the Replacement Program has lagged 
or where there is reason to believe that blockade 
controls have been evaded with some frequency. 

Perhaps it would be helpful at this point to 
illustrate the ways in which Germany sought to 
build up and safeguard its foreign holdings of 
the types of property mentioned above. To demon- 
strate the possibilities inherent in intercorporate 
manipulation of German interests, I need only refer 
to the I. G. Farben empire, which the committee 
has previously studied. The extent to which hold- 





ing companies within a single country can be mis- 

used to evade controls and hide true ownership ig 

known to all of us from certain pages of the finan-_ 
cial history of this country; we can, therefore, 

appreciate the possibilities when incorporations 

in several nations are employed. German enter- 

prises frequently masked the true extent of Ger- 

man control in a particular country through the 

incorporation of holding companies in other coun- 
tries, through the use of cloaks to hold German 

stock interests, and even by abandoning formal 
voting control but retaining a firm grip on the 

local industry through domination of technical 

processes used in manufacture. 

The Germans have been aided in their attempts 
to mask the German interests in corporations char- 
tered in neutral countries by the European pre- 
ference for bearer shares and the restrictive re- 
quirements of certain European tax systems, which 
have made it customary for majority foreign in- 
terests in domestic corporations to be understated 
as minorities. 

The potentialities of bearer shares are readily 
seen if it is recalled that such shares are negotiable’ 
by delivery and that it is exceedingly difficult to 
trace the chain of title to a particular bearer share. 
Thus, it was possible for the Germans to loot se- 
curities in bearer form in occupied territory and 
turn them over to an agent, who would then appear 
in a neutral country, posing as a valiant national 
of the occupied country, and proceed to exercise 
voting control of the local subsidiary, to the covert 
advantage of the Third Reich. Obviously, the 
bearer share seriously complicates the problem of 
achieving restitution of looted securities. 

The importance of national taxation laws in re- 
lation to the concealment of true control is illus- 
trated by the case of Spain. Since 1921 Spain’s 
tax laws have made it expedient for foreign capital 
to show no more than a 25-percent interest in do- 
mestic corporations, since the tax on foreign cor- 
porations was prohibitive. As a consequence, 
techniques were evolved long before the war for 
concealing the true facts of ownership, and the 
Germans made full use of such devices. 

During and after the war, these schemes became 
expedient for Safehaven reasons as well. More- 
over, business customs and practices in the inter- 
ests of ordinary commercial secrecy have been used 
to advantage by the Germans. 

All this is not to say that the laws of the various 
neutral states have designedly favored German 
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schemes. Rather, the Germans have been clever 
enough to take advantage in this instance, as they 
have in so many others, of the liberality of foreign 
laws and practices. The Germans have also taken 
advantage on occasion of administrative ineffi- 
ciency, non-feasance, and corruption. The extent 
to which this can be said in every neutral country 
to have been the fault of private individuals alone 
is problematical. 

The Germans systematically looted all manner 
of valuable property, not only to satisfy the aes- 
thetic sensibilities of such celebrated collectors as 
Goering but to acquire wealth cheaply for con- 
cealment abroad. Looting reached its nadir when 
gold was picked from the teeth of gas-chamber 
victims. A more subtle form of looting was out- 
right “purchase” with occupation currency from 
fearful vendors. 

The Nazis during: their occupation of Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and France, confiscated or looted 
by various devices in contravention of the Hague 
Regulations of 1907, paintings and objects of art 
worth considerable sums. It is estimated that the 
value of such objects looted in Holland alone 
reaches approximately 200 million guilders or 
$136,000,000. The total value of works of art con- 
fiscated or acquired by fictitious purchase in paper 
marks by the Nazis is estimated at more than a 
billion and a half dollars. 

Among the German “buyers” or recipients of 
these works of art have been Goering, Hitler, 
Goebbels, and Von Ribbentrop. The methods of 
acquisition included forced purchases with “occu- 
pation guilders”, or with German marks pumped 
into the circulation of the occupied country. Some 
paintings were seized as Jewish property. Three 
of the agents engaged in acquiring works of art 
for Goering and the others were Alois Miedel in 
the Netherlands, Dr. Hans Wendland in France, 
and Andreas Hofer, the Berlin art dealer. 

The Department of State has been active in 
liaison with the Roberts Commission, OSS, FEA, 
and the British Ministry of Economic Warfare in 
discovering, identifying, and listing these looted 
art objects with a view to aiding in their restitu- 
tion to their rightful owners in accordance with 
the Hague Regulations. Looted art objects, be- 
cause of the ease with which they can be concealed 
and smuggled, constitute one means by which the 
Nazis could transmit property abroad to be con- 
verted into cash for use in armament research and 
development, espionage, or propaganda. 
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The case of Alois Miedel furnishes an example 
of the successful discovery, identification, and im- 
mobilization of a valuable shipment of looted art. 
After the German occupation of Holland in May 
1940, Miedel went to that country and acquired 
by the methods described above, on behalf of 
Goering and the others, a number of art collec- 
tions, including the Goudstikker collection of 
Amsterdam. On July 24, 1944 three cases of paint- 
ings from France were deposited in the name of 
Alois Miedel in the free port of Bilbao, Spain, by 
the German firm of Baquera Kusche & Martin, a 
firm which was on the British Statutory List and 
the United States Proclaimed List for trading with 
the enemy. Ramon Talasac (also on the Pro- 
claimed List) was the agent of B K & M in deposit- 
ing the cases at Bilbao. 

Confidential sources identified the shipment as. 
including paintings from the Goudstikker collec- 
tion confiscated by Miedel in 1940. It was reported 
that Miedel was engaged in smuggling looted 
works of art from France into Spain and endeavor- 
ing to dispose of them in Spain. As the result of 
confidential information transmitted to the Em- 
bassies at London and Madrid, Miedel was placed 
on both the British Statutory List and the United 
States Proclaimed List for Spain. It was reported 
that in November or December 1944 the Spanish 
police issued an order for Miedel’s arrest. Miedel 
had been arrested by Maquis on the French side of 
the border, but escaped back to Spain and dis- 
appeared. 

In March 1945, the American Embassy in 
Madrid secured from the Spanish Foreign Office 
permission for a representative of the Embassy 
and for the Dutch Minister to inspect the paint- 
ings deposited at Bilbao. The American repre- 
sentative photographed the pictures. Of the 22: 
paintings, 10 were identified as belonging to the 
Goudstikker collection, one to the Van Oalst col- 
lection, and one to the Valkenburg collection. 
Among the artists represented were Corot, David, 
and Van Dyck. ; 

The Dutch Minister was of the opinion that he 
would be able to repossess the paintings on the. 
basis of the evidence thus secured. 

The problem becomes more complex when the 
looting action rests upon the ostensible author- 
ity of a puppet government in enemy-occupied 
or -dominated territory, and when neutral na- 
tionals acquire an interest in the property under- 
color of being bona fide purchasers for value. 
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The following is a classic example: Under the 
Vichy equivalent of the Nuremburg anti-Jewish 
laws, certain furs belonging to Simon Fréres, 
Paris, were seized and sold at public auction to 
a collaborationist, one Radenac. These furs then 
appeared at the free port of Barcelona, Spain. By 
this time Radenac had acquired a prominent Span- 
ish coadventurer. As soon as the case came to the 
attention of the American Embassy at Madrid, the 
Embassy invoked the Inter-Allied Declaration 
against Acts of Dispossession, which I shall dis- 
cuss later, by calling the matter to ¢he attention 
of the Spanish Government. Radenac was called 
in to the American Consulate General at Barcelona 
to explain. His explanations were unconvincing, 
and he was blacklisted by the British and our- 
selves. The word was spread around that a sim- 
ilar fate awaited those who might buy the looted 
furs from him. Moreover, the effect of the Inter- 
Allied Declaration was to make it clear to poten- 
tial purchasers that the United Nations would not 
recognize the validity of a title through Radenac. 
The French Mission was kept fully informed ; and 
as France regained her diplomatic powers, she was 
able to take over the case herself vis-a-vis the 
Spanish and press for rectification of rights. The 
case is now before the courts in Spain, with the 
French claimant adequately represented by coun- 
sel. For the period of over 12 months between 
the arrival of the goods in Spain and this pro- 
ceeding, dissipation was prevented by the efforts 
of the American missions in Spain and their Brit- 
ish and French colleagues. 

Having mentioned some of the schemes by which 
German external assets were cloaked and looted 
property turned to German economic advantage, 
I should like to discuss the third phase of Safe- 
haven, the detection and control of German flight 
capital. It is not possible yet to state at exactly 
what time an official policy of hiding assets abroad 
was embraced by the Reich. Certainly such a 
policy was not generally adopted until after the 
flush of earlier blitz victories had well worn off. 

Since the flight of Axis capital is the most recent 
and covert phase of German efforts to achieve 
Safehaven, you will understand that a great many 
cases are presently under active investigation, both 
in Germany and elsewhere, and that I must exer- 
cise care in mentioning names or localities. I 
should like, however, to illustrate some of the 
devices or techniques used to foster the flight of 
German economic power to neutral countries, 








1. In some countries, such as Switzerland, a bank 
account may be kept by number rather than by 


name, and heavy penalties face the banker who 
violates the secrecy rule and discloses the identity 
of ‘the owner of the account. Shifts from one 
numbered account to another within a single 


country can be confusing enough, to say nothing — 


of movements between two countries where such 
systems exist, especially in view of the fact that 


the persons who are listed as the owners of the — 


numbered accounts may themselves be only cloaks 
for others. In our recent negotiations with 
Switzerland, we pressed for the lifting of the bank 
secrecy law. The Swiss decree, however, did not 
go beyond authorizing Swiss officials to conduet 
investigations regarding the identity of the own- 
ers of numbered accounts. Whether this change 
will yield beneficial results is yet to be seen. 

2. Germans have also achieved foreign haven 
for flight capital by preventing the normal repa- 
triation of German foreign earnings. German 
corporations have either not declared dividends 
or have not sought to convert them into marks, 
For example, the Deutsche Bank and Deutsche 
Orient Bank (Dresden Bank) branches located in 
Istanbul, Turkey, followed the policy of accumu- 
lating in Turkey rather than transmitting to their 
parent company in Germany their annual profits 
during their last eight years of operation. 

3. Another device for achieving the same result 
was that of building up credits for Germans in 
neutral countries by deferring the payment for 


German exports. We have reports that Germans ~ 


have dumped goods in neutral countries, granting 
very liberal credit terms. Lest this be too obvious, 
a two-price system was sometimes used, whereby 
lower fictitious prices would be paid through the 
clearing at the time of importation and sale, while 
the difference between the simulated price and the 


real price would remain a post-war credit in favor — 


of the German shipper. Checking these reports 
indicates that the latter variation was sometimes 
used for heavy industrial exports of great value. 
There is little to show that Germany was able to 
dump consumers’ goods in foreign markets in vol- 
ume during the war. Germany did, however, 
strive to maintain the prestige and morale of her 


export organization, with the result, for example, — 


that German radio and photography shops in 
neutral countries were well-stocked, in comparison 
with the bare shelves of American outlets. 
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neutral countries showed itself particularly dis- 
posed to enter concerns in which there was a sub- 
stantial increment of neutral capital. It seems 
fairly obvious that one reason for this was the 
expectation that in case of German disaster the 
neutral governments would be more reluctant to 
take measures against such concerns than against 
those in which neutral interests were less involved. 

5. German liquid balances in neutral countries, 
particularly the earnings of Germans located in 
those countries, were frequently invested in in- 
come-producing real estate. This, again, is symp- 
tomatic, for neutral reluctance to interfere with 
existing titles to land at the instance of foreign 
states is based on inferences from the concept of 
sovereignty itself. Moreover, land cannot easily 
be frozen in a blocked account. 

6. Finally, a very simple evasive tactic, time- 
tested by the last war, rests upon the short memory 
of man and his soon tiring of controlling Germany 
and Germans. The scheme was simply to dispose 
of property by a written instrument, absolute on 
its face, but delivered on a secret, oral understand- 
ing that it would become void in five years or so. 
Our reports indicate that the Germans as a general 
rule thought that five years was allowing enough 
time for this purpose. 

Flight of capital is not of treasure alone; the 
brains and skills of men are also the subjects of 
German efforts to save potential strength for an- 
other war. This is especially true of German 
scientific and managerial personnel. We need 
only recall the flight of German technicians to sur- 
rounding areas after the first World War to appre- 
ciate the existence of a similar danger today. The 
problem is complicated by the fact that many 
German technicians have assumed, with fraudulent 
intent, citizenship in other countries. Moreover, 
there may be greater neutral reluctance to permit 
the extradition or repatriation of Germans not 
regarded as war criminals than to recognize Allied 
competence with respect to German assets abroad. 

I should like to cite a few cases which illustrate 
these dangers. In a certain neutral country, the 
German electrical company, Telefunken, bought a 
plant in the summer of 1943. The plant was im- 
mediately modernized and enlarged. It now has 
complete facilities for testing the most intricate 
short-wave radio equipment, and magnificently 
equipped laboratories for research in the ultra 
short-wave and tone-frequency field. As late as 
April of this year negotiations were in progress 
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for the importation of skilled German technicians 
to work in this plant. 

In another neutral country, the government was 
eager to encourage the growth of manufacturing 
in the national economy. A semi-official German 
organization presented a proposal to the govern- 
ment of this neutral country for the equipment 
and establishment of a technical-school system. 
A representative of an Allied government has seen 
the five-volume dossier containing the German 
offers. The Germans proposed to supply a very 
large quantity of machinery and equipment for 
purposes of production, research, and teaching. 
In addition, they proposed to construct a fully 
equipped plant for the production of machine 
tools. 

The acceptance of this offer by the neutral gov- 
ernment would have necessitated the employment 
of a large number of German teachers and techni- 
cians. The offer certainly did not arise out of 
simple commercial motives, for the Germans were 
willing to guarantee delivery within three months 
at the very time when German war industry was 
losing the battle of production. It seems clear 
that the plan was intended to establish a nucleus 
of German personnel and equipment beyond the 
reach of the Allies. 

Aircraft repair establishments in the same neu- 
tral country ordered certain specialized machines 
from German suppliers in 1941. ‘They were un- 
able to obtain delivery until late in 1943, at which 
time they received, not the amount of equipment 
that they ordered, but five times as much. Much 
of this machinery, adaptable to the large-scale 
manufacture of aircraft, rests today in this neutral 
country, still uncrated. 

Germans in foreign countries, who have now 
been cut off from their connections with German 
industry, may be expected to try to turn to United 
Nations trade as a means of preserving their posi- 
tion. They did this after the last war, and they 
have had some experience along these lines in this 
war. 

In one neutral country, Germans actually man- 
aged to derive large profits from the popularity 
and strong drawing power of American motion 
pictures. Their scheme was ingenious, and too 
long for recital here. They dealt with the un- 
suspecting American producers through a series 
of cloaks, and managed to get control of the ex- 
hibition rights of American films. The arrange- 
ment was broken up by a vigilant American 
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diplomatic mission, which used its control over the 
importation and distribution of American raw- 
film stock to forestall the dubbing and copying of 
films whose exhibition rights were German-held. 

The United Nations have been alive to the dan- 
gers of German Safehaven efforts throughout the 
war. It has been necessary, however, to adjust 
precautionary steps to particular stages of the war. 
The earliest economic security measures designed 
to extirpate Axis influence were those taken in the 
other American republics pursuant to the Replace- 
ment Program which I have already discussed. 
The next was the United Nations Declaration of 
January 5, 1948, a copy of which is herewith sub- 
mitted for the record as Exhibit 12.1 This decla- 
ration made it quite clear that the United Nations 
would not recognize the validity of property 
transfers in enemy-occupied Europe based upon 
Axis acts of spoliation. 

The declaration was given wide publicity and 
was presented by the American missions abroad in 
a formal diplomatic manner to the various gov- 
ernments not then members of the United Na- 
tions. Others of the United Nations made parallel 
diplomatic presentations. The American em- 
bassies and legations throughout the world have 
been instructed, moreover, to invoke this declara- 
tion in bringing to the attention of each foreign 
government the fact that certain property located 
within its area is asserted to be loot. In this way, 
it has been possible to forestall defenses based 
upon the doctrine of innocent purchaser for value. 
This policy was further implemented by vigorous 
blacklisting action. Individuals and concerns con- 
templating the purchase of looted property were 
warned that the consequences of their act would 
be certain inclusion inthe American Proclaimed 
List and the British Statutory List. 

Later, on February 22, 1944, the United States 
sponsored a specialized declaration, a copy of 
which I offer for the record as Exhibit 13, relat- 
ing to looted gold. Studies by the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration indicated that by the time 
of that declaration Germany had more than ex- 
hausted all of her gold on hand when she entered 
the war, with the result that any gold thereafter 
purchased by the neutral countries from Ger- 
many would be presumed to be looted gold and 
hence within the non-recognition principle of the 
earlier United Nations Declaration. The gold dec- 


* BuLtetin of Jan. 9, 19438, p. 21. 
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laration was given publicity and diplomatic pres- 


entation similar to that of the January 5, 1943 _ 


declaration. 


The next step was the inclusion in the Bretton | 


Woods agreement of resolution VI, a copy of which 
is offered as Exhibit 14.2. This resolution broad- 
ened the scope of the earlier declarations to in- 
clude enemy flight capital as well as looted prop- 
erty, thus illustrating a new danger that was 
beginning to arise as German defeat became more 


certain. This resolution has been given wide pub- 


licity and urged upon the United Nations for 
adoption as the general principle for dealing with 
flight capital and looted property. 

Resolution XIX of the Mexico City Conference 
on Problems of War and Peace, which I have pre- 
viously discussed, pledged the combined efforts of 
freedom-loving Western Hemisphere nations to 
forestall Axis concealment of assets abroad. 

As the Safehaven problem grew more acute with 
time, and as the German position deteriorated, it 
was possible to bring additional pressure to bear 
on the neutral countries to recognize the expres- 
sions of basic policy which I have outlined above. 
For some time prior to Mr. Lauchlin Currie’s mis- 
sion to Switzerland, representatives of the State 
Department, the Treasury Department, and the 
Foreign Economic Administration had been study- 
ing proposals for linking up Safehaven objectives 
with Anglo-American supply-purchase negotia- 
tions with the European neutrals. It was decided 
as a matter of basic policy that attainment of 
Safehaven objectives should be sought in such 
negotiations. 

I should like to introduce for the information 
of the committee as Exhibit 15 a model note ad- 
dressed to a neutral country regarding these objec- 
tives. In general, the neutral governments were 
called upon to subscribe to the principles of the 
declarations and resolutions mentioned heretofore 
and were requested to take the following imple- 
menting measures: (1) to freeze all German as- 
sets; (2) to investigate transactions since 1939 
between persons subject to the laws of the partic- 
ular country and persons in Axis or Axis- 
controlled territory; (3) to make the results of 
these investigations available to the United States 
Government; (4) to conduct a census to determine 


2 United Nations Monetary and Financial Conference, 
Final Act and Related Documents (Department of State 
Publication 2187, Conference Series 55). 
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the extent of German ownership of assets located 
in the neutral country; and (5) to provide the 
United States with full information regarding 
persons of Axis nationality who entered the neu- 
tral country since 1939 and who are still there.’ 

The Swiss negotiations resulted in the enactment 
of a federal law in Switzerland providing for the 
blocking of German accounts and the initiation by 
the Swiss of a census of German property in that 
country. A copy of the Swiss decree is offered 
herewith as Exhibit 16. The collapse of Germany 
speeded the enactment of control legislation in 
Spain and Portugal. 


The Spanish laws are herewith introduced as 
Exhibit 17. The Spanish decree of May 5, 1945 
adhered to the principles of Bretton Woods resolu- 
tion VI and provided for a general freezing control 
over the assets in Spain of subjects of Axis or 
Axis-dominated countries and gave broad discre- 
tion to the Minister of Foreign Affairs with respect 
to the implementation of the policy thus expressed. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs, acting under this 
delegation of authority, has required corporations 
domiciled in Spain to report the capital therein 
owned by all nationals of Axis or Axis-dominated 
countries. A licensing system is provided for, and 
without a license all payments of dividends, debts, 
et cetera, to the nationals of Germany or territory 
formerly dominated by Germany are forbidden. 
The Portuguese decree is similar in tenor, but its 
operative effect is confined to the nationals of Ger- 
many, unlike the Spanish law, which affects all 
Axis nationals or the nationals of any country 
which the Germans had occupied during the war. 
Negotiations with the Swedish Government are 
proceeding relatively satisfactorily, according to 
our Legation at Stockholm. Sweden had sus- 
pended commercial and financial transactions with 
Germany prior to the latter’s capitulation. 


With German assets now frozen in the Euro- 
pean neutral countries and Allied investigating 
teams scouring Germany for evidence of the Ger- 
man side of Safehaven transactions, it is expected 
that rapid and substantial progress will be made 
in isolating Germans from the economic power 
they have sought to maintain through illegal 
movements in neutral countries. A great deal, 
however, remains to be done. The Department 
of State is determined to press forward, in con- 
junction with the other executive agencies operat- 
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ing in this field, in order that economic security 
objectives may be attained and German property 
outside of Germany subjected to just claims 
against it. 

It is the objective of the United States, regard- 
ing property looted from territories occupied by 
the Germans, to lend every assistance to the coun- 
try from which the property was taken in order 
to obtain return of the property for adjudication 
of present rights to it. German capital abroad, 
whether flight capital or traditional German for- 
eign investment, must bear its full share of Ger- 
man responsibility for this war. I am not in a 
position to make any additional statement regard- 
ing the ultimate disposition of German external 
assets until after discussions with our Allies re- 
garding fundamental reparations and German con- 
trol policies have been completed. In the interim 
period, one of the most important tasks in which 
the Department of State is collaborating with the 
other civilian agencies is the study of evidence 
available in Germany regarding German eco- 
nomic penetration into the neutral countries and 
the Western Hemisphere. 


During this period also, the Foreign Service 
abroad, the Department of State, and other in- 
terested agencies in Washington will continue their 
efforts to obtain information outside of Germany 
regarding the nature and extent of German hold- 
ings, to press for neutral controls which will im- 
mobilize German interests without prejudicing 
their ultimate disposition, and to formulate and 
study the principles which should govern the final 
settlement, to the end of assuring that Germany 
may never again be able to mobilize external assets 
for aggressive purposes. 


III. Cartels, Combines, and Technology 


I should like to turn now to the question of Ger- 
man participation in international cartels. The 
development of an effective policy on this question 
requires parallel action with respect to German 
domestic cartels and combines, international com- 
bines in which German nationals have an interest, 
and the treatment of German technological 
information. 

Our policy toward German participation in in- 
ternational cartels is governed by two considera- 
tions. The first follows from our general opposi- 
tion to cartels as devices for the regulation of 
world trade, while the second follows from our 
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knowledge of the special uses to which Germany 
has put the international cartel system. 

Studies undertaken by the State Department and 
other Government agencies have shown that the so- 
called “normal” operation of cartel arrangements 
has had undesirable and dangerous economic con- 
sequences. Private agreements of a restrictive 
character which fix prices, allocate markets, de- 
termine the conditions of technological inter- 
change, and establish production quotas have 
operated to curtail the availability of goods and 
services to the consumer, to enhance prices, and 
to curtail employment and purchasing power. We 
hope to achieve the concurrence of other govern- 
ments in an agreement prohibiting participation 
of commercial enterprises in contracts and com- 
binations which restrain® international trade, re- 
strict access to international markets, or foster 
monopolistic control in international trade. 

Testimony previously presented to this com- 
mittee and to other congressional committees has 
shown that the pre-war cartel system was used by 
Germany as an instrument of political and eco- 
nomic aggression. In our view the disarmament 
of Germany and the promotion of effective meas- 
ures to prevent future military aggression by Ger- 
many requires that German participation in inter- 
national cartels be promptly and effectively ter- 
minated, and that any future attempts to establish 
such relationships be prevented. 

To put this policy into effect, we are proposing 
immediate action along several lines. 

First, we propose to terminate German partici- 
pation in all cartel contracts which fall within 
the following classes: 


(a) Agreements between two or more sellers 
or between two or more buyers which provide for, 
or have the effect of, fixing prices or terms of sale, 
dividing or allocating markets or fields, assigning 
quotas or controlling production, capacity, sales, 
purchases, exports, or imports; 

(b) Agreements between a buyer and one or 
more sellers or between a seller and one or more 
buyers which go beyond simple purchase and sale 
transactions or agency agreements and which ac- 
complish any of the foregoing results; 

(c) Agreements pertaining to patents which go 
beyond simple grants of exclusive or non-exclusive 
rights and which accomplish any of the foregoing 
results; and 
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(d) Any other agreements, without limitation, : 
which come within the scope of certain German — 
laws which provided the legal framework for 
cartels. : 


Secondly, in order that we may have a com- — 
plete inventory of all international cartel agree- 
ments to which German nationals were parties, — 
we are planning to require the registration of all 
international cartel agreements in effect in Ger- — 
many at any time and for any period after Jan- ~ 
uary 1, 1933. A comprehensive collection of in- 
ternational cartel agreements should prove of im- 
mense value to us in revealing the location and 
magnitude of Germany’s foreign assets and in 
disclosing in greater detail the extent of German 
economic penetration in foreign countries. 

Thirdly, our proposal to terminate German par- 
ticipation in international cartels and similar or- 
ganizations would be of little value if we did not 
take adequate steps to prevent the resumption of 
such relationships. Accordingly, not only do we 
intend to declare such resumption of cartel rela- 
tionships to be illegal, but we also intend to press 
for the establishment of a system of policing all 
business communications between Germany and 
other countries. Under the proposed arrange- 
ments, all international business communications 
would come under military government sur- 
veillance, and all persons who are permitted to 
enter Germany during the occupation period, no 
matter what their official or semi-official status, 
would be required to submit all private business 
communications through official channels. 

The failure to adopt such precautions would — 
not only jeopardize the success of our security — 
policy, but would also enable German firms to 
effect concealed transfers of foreign property to 
cartel partners or afliliated interests abroad in 
order to frustrate seizure. 

It is a common observation that one country’s — 
domination of an international cartel is facilitated _ 
when all of the producers within that country act — 
inunison. Such united action may be, and usually — 
is, a consequence of the rigid cartelization of the — 
domestic economy, or of the ownership by com- 
bines of all or predominant parts of the production 
facilities of major industries. 

Consequently, the internal unification of the 
German economy will always entail the threat the 
German economic strength may be wielded as @ — 
weapon of coercive power in international mar- — 
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kets. Moreover, the concentration of business 
control in Germany would preserve the great eco- 
nomic and political power which rests in the hands 
of those same industrialists who financed Hitler 
and supported him until it became clear that he 
had lost his great gamble. 

These considerations have led us to the conclu- 
sion that German domestic cartels, and other re- 
lated German associations which have the charac- 
ter of cartels, such as Economic Groups, should be 
dissolved by the military government authorities. 

It is recognized that German cartels and Eco- 
nomic Groups have, to an increasing extent under 
the Nazi regime, been used as semi-autonomous 
public organs to aid in the administration of gov- 
ernment procurement, allocation, price stabiliza- 
tion, and standardization and rationalization 
programs in the field of production. However, in 
so far as these functions must be performed during 
the occupation period, it is our view that they 
should be performed, not by cartels, but by public 
administrative authorities, under the close super- 
vision of military government. 

As I have already suggested, Germany’s position 
in international cartels, and the organization of 
her domestic economy through cartels and cartel- 
like organizations, is closely related to the ex- 
istence within Germany of large business aggre- 
gates such as combines, communities of interest, 
and trusts. It would be unrealistic for us to ad- 
vance a policy calling for a prohibition on German 
participation in international cartels, and dissolu- 
tion of German domestic cartels, unless we were 
also prepared to deal with these other forms of 
business centralization. This problem is receiving 
our serious attention, to the end that decisive ac- 
tion may be taken to eliminate the dangers of 
German corporate combination. 

Certain additional actions, which will be taken 
without primary reference to the policy I am now 
advancing, will have the direct effect of disestab- 
lishing German industrial control aggregations. 
To the extent that Germany is deprived of certain 
parts of her territory, the international distribu- 
tion of industrial units will be changed; disarma- 
ment and the prohibition on production of war 
materials will cause the elimination of many facili- 
ties which now form the main assets of certain 
combines; Allied administration of certain strate- 
gic industries such as coal, iron, electrical power, 
and transportation may deprive a number of com- 
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bines of control over their main economic assets 
and thereby contribute to their dissolution. There 
will, however, be a considerable field in which we 
must take affirmative action in cooperation with 
other governments in order that the control which 
the larger industrial aggregates have exercised 
over the German economy shall be broken. 

Although this aspect of the problem has been 
inadequately publicized, it has seemed to many of 
us that Germany’s successful penetration of for- 
eign economic systems has been achieved through 
the control of international corporate combines as 
often as through participation in international 
cartels. It is our view that continued German 
participation in such combines involves the same 
dangers to future security as does German par- 
ticipation in international cartels, and we take the 
view that equally firm defensive action is necessary 
in this field. 

The first steps toward the dissolution of German 
international combines have already been taken. 
The various nations at war with Germany have 
vested or reduced to their control Germaz interests 
in properties within their jurisdiction. Further- 
more, we have reason to anticipate that properties 
in which German nationals have an interest and 
which are located in countries not at war with 
Germany will be claimed by the appropriate 
Allied powers either in the name of the Allied 
Control Council or the Allied Reparations Com- 
mission. Thus, the financial and corporate inter- 
ests of German nationals located outside of Ger- 
many either have been seized or will be subject to 
seizure. 

I should like now to turn to certain questions 
related to German technological information and 
scientific research. If we are prepared to acknowl- 
edge that German research and scientific develop- 
ment have been important in the past, we must 
also be prepared to draw the obvious conclusion 
that the exclusive possession or control of certain 
kinds of advanced technology by German nationals 
involves a possible danger to our security and 
provides German nationals with important assets 
which in the past have induced other parties to 
join them in international cartel arrangements. 

Our intentions with respect to German research 
and scientific information may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. We intend to secure the full disclosure of all 
existing German technology and invention for the 
benefit of the United Nations. 
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2. Through seizure by the Governments of the 
United Nations of German-owned patent rights 
on inventions developed before and during the war, 
we shall be able to withhold from German na- 
tionals the usual technological assets which have 
proved to be the main inducements for other par- 
ties to join the Germans in international cartel 
arrangements. 

3. We intend to allow organized research and 
invention in Germany during the period of mili- 
tary occupation only when we are fully satisfied 
that such research will not contribute to Germany’s 
future war potential. 


German technology developed prior to the war 
and disclosed in one manner or another in coun- 
tries outside of Germany has already been subject 
to extensive action by the various United Nations. 
This Government and other governments with 
which Germany has been at war have reduced to 
their control inventions and designs both patented 
and unpatented which were owned and controlled 
by German nationals at the time of the outbreak 
of war. 

The United States Alien Property Custodian has 
taken over all United States patents formerly 
owned and controlled by enemy nationals and 
has, in accordance with his general policy, extended 
non-exclusive royalty-free licenses on many such 
patents to any United States party making appli- 
cation. Although the ultimate disposition of 
these enemy inventions is a matter to be determined 
by the Congress of the United States, it is probable 
that no steps will be taken by either the legislative 
or executive branch of this Government which 
would have the effect of returning such rights to 
the former German owners. These matters will 
undoubtedly be discussed in detail in the statement 
which will be submitted to this committee by the 
Alien Property Custodian. 

As to the ultimate disposition of enemy- 
controlled assets now under the control of the other 
United Nations, it is believed that the general 
attitude of these governments will be to prevent 
such assets from again coming within the control 
of German nationals. When this Government 
through the Congress has made explicit its policy 
with respect to the disposition of enemy techno- 
logical information, it is our view that it would 
be desirable to insure through diplomatic action 
the maximum degree of coordination between our 
policies and those of the other governments, 











We may presume that the bulk of German in- 
ventions made before the war was disclosed in 
one manner or another in all the United Nations 
countries. We are aware, however, that the prose- 
cution of the present war has caused an immense 
acceleration in industrial and scientific research 
in Germany and that the normal channels which 
made German technology available to us have been 
closed during the war. It is our view that we 
and the United Nations generally have an equi- 


table claim against all German inventions made 


during the war, since the main reason for such 
research and subsequent development was to over- 
throw by military force the Government of the 
United States and its Allies. We have therefore 
taken certain steps to assure that important Ger- 
man scientific advance made during the war shall 
be known to us and put to such use as we deem 


desirable. 
At the present time this Government in con- 


junction with the Government of the United King. 
dom has despatched to Germany a group of indus- 
trial experts whose task it is to acquire all tech- 
nological information available in Germany which 
could be used in the prosecution of the war against 
Japan. Although these groups will be primarily 
concerned in acquiring those instruments, appa- 
ratus, and processes which are usually defined as 
war matériel, it is well known that the extent and 
scope of modern war is such that almost all tech- 
nological inventions are relevant to its successful 
prosecution. We may, therefore, anticipate that 
the joint U. K.-U. S. technological missions will 
inspect, make inventories of, and acquire most of 
the important technological inventions made by 
our enemy during the war, and such other inven- 
tions as have not been disclosed in the United 
States and elsewhere through the issuance of pat- 
ents to German nationals. We have already begun 
to receive information from our missions in Get- 


many which indicates that scientific information 


of considerable value is being obtained. 

Under existing arrangements a joint U.K.-US. 
group undertakes to acquire information at the 
request of various governmental agencies in the 
two countries. When the information is dissemi- 
nated to the agencies involved, the responsibility 
of the acquiring group ceases. The policy to be 
pursued in disclosing and distributing the acquired 
information to civilian parties and organizations 
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remains the responsibility of the government 
agencies who receive the information. 

Naturally, a considerable portion of the ac- 
quired enemy technology has been assigned secret 
status by the U.K.-U.S. military authorities, since 
it is in the interest of the two governments that 
certain classes of information should not be di- 
rectly or indirectly disclosed to our remaining 
enemy. 

I may report, however, that various Government 
agencies concerned with the problems relating to 
enemy technology have been meeting on an in- 
formal basis to study the general policy which 
should govern the dissemination and disclosure of 
this information in the United States, the prob- 
lems which might be encountered in such disclo- 
sures, and the question of agreements on these 
matters with other United Nations. 

The tentative policies which have been adopted 
by the interested government agencies relating to 


' the disclosure of enemy technological information 


to the public are as follows: 


1. Technological information acquired in enemy 
territories by our military forces or other agencies 
may legitimately be used not only in the further- 
ance of our war effort against Japan, but also 
for post-war civilian purposes. 

2. The security classifications which are neces- 
sary for reasons I have indicated should be aban- 
doned from case to case as soon as it is assured 
that the disclosure of such information would 
not benefit our remaining enemy. 

8. Subject to such limitations as may be re- 
quired in the interest of security, all technological 
information collected in enemy countries or re- 
ceived as a result of exchanges with other Allied 
powers should be promptly and publicly dissemi- 
nated within the United States. Furthermore, 
information which for security reasons may be 
temporarily withheld from public dissemination 
should be promptly disclosed when the security 
consideration ceases to apply. 


The foregoing discussion summarizes our views 
of the problems raised by German cartels, com- 
bines, and technology, and indicates in broad 
terms the action we are taking and which we pro- 
pose to take. We are, I believe, alive to the im- 
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portance of these questions as they affect our na- 
tional defense, and the protective measures to 
which we are committed have an important place 
in our broader program to checkmate German 
plans for a rebirth of German economic and mili- 
tary power. 


Concerning 99-Year Lease on 
Areas in Newfoundland 


Statement by ACTING SECRETARY GREW 


[Released to the press June 29] 


Statements have appeared in the press to the 
effect that when the United States exchanged 50 
over-age destroyers for 99-year leases on certain 
British territory on which United States military 
and naval bases were to be established, this Gov- 
ernment failed to obtain such a lease covering 
areas in Newfoundland on which expensive instal- 
lations have been constructed, including an im- 
portant military airfield. 

The facts of the matter are as follows: 

A 99-year lease on the lands originally acquired 
in Newfoundland for United States military and 
naval bases was signed June 14, 1941. A supple- 
mentary 99-year lease covering additional areas 
was signed July 14, 1942. The site of the above- 
mentioned airfield was included in these leases. 
The original lease of the areas in Newfoundland 
was negotiated at the same time as the leases cov- 
ering the other 99-year bases. 

The lease for the establishment of the bases in 
Newfoundland was not granted in exchange for 
the 50 over-age destroyers. In the exchange of 
notes between the British Ambassador and the 
Secretary of State dated September 2, 1940, which 
formed the basis for the negotiations leading to 
the establishment of the United States leased mili- 
tary and naval bases on British territory, the Am- 
bassador stated that the grant of the lease of the 
areas in Newfoundland (as well as in Bermuda) 
would be given “freely and without consideration”. 

The above-mentioned exchange of notes, to- 
gether with the form leases covering all of the 
areas originally acquired, including those in New- 
foundland, is printed in Executive Agreement 
Series 235, issued in 1942. 
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Arrangements for Recruitment of Commissioned Foreign 
Service Officers 


[ Released to the press June 29] 

The Department of State announced on June 29 
that it is about to undertake the recruiting of 400 
commissioned Foreign Service officers from among 
as great a number as possible of men and women 
of the armed services and veterans of the present 
war. Arrangements have been made with the 
Army and Navy, including the Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, and Naval R. O. T. C., for examina- 
tions to be given at suitable locations to qualified 
applicants. Those persons in active service who 
pass the examination and receive appointments 
will be given discharges, except in cases of over- 
ruling military necessity. 

This recruitment is being undertaken because of 
the greatly expanded American responsibility in 
international relations in the post-war period. 
Although operating under heavy pressure during 
the war, the Foreign Service recognized the vital 
need for the best American youth to go into mili- 
tary service and discontinued recruiting after 
Pearl Harbor. It is now, therefore, seriously 
understaffed. 

The end of the war in Europe and the increased 
tempo of the war in the Pacific have stimulated 
young men and women who have been in the armed 
services to start making plans for their future 
personal careers. As a natural result of their war 
experience, which has taken many of them abroad 
and taught them the importance of foreign rela- 
tions and America’s place in world affairs, there 
is more interest by young men and women than 
ever before in international affairs. This interest 
is being shown by the flood of inquiries being 
received from veterans and men and women in 
the Army and Navy concerning the Foreign Serv- 
ice as a career. The Department of State realizes 
that the American people expect and deserve the 
best possible Foreign Service, and that the most 
suitable talent to draw from is among the men and 
women who have fought to win the war, and there- 
fore have a vital and personal interest in building 
a lasting peace. 

The Department of State is now distributing 
circulars and application blanks through the 
armed services to military units selected. by the 
War and Navy Departments. It is also distribut- 
ing them to veterans through the Civil Service 


Commission, the Veterans Administration, and 
colleges and universities throughout the United 
States. 

Applicants must be between 21 and 30 years of 
age, and have been American citizens for at least 
15 years. If they are married, the wife must be 
an American citizen. Enlisted and commissioned 
personnel are equally eligible. They must have 
served with the armed forces for at least one year 
as of January 1, 1945, or have been honorably sepa- 
rated from the service. 

Applicants must have received an A.B. or equiva- 
lent college degree, except that if the applicant’s 
education was interrupted by military service, he 
must have completed approximately three fourths 
of his undergraduate college course. Applicants 
must also have a reading knowledge of either 
French, German, or Spanish. 

The Foreign Service of the United States is 
under the direction of the Secretary of State, and 
is charged with the conduct abroad of the foreign 
relations of the United States. Its officers fune- 
tion as counselors of Embassy or Legation, diplo- 
matic secretaries, consuls general, consuls, and vice 
consuls. Officers in the top grades are eligible 
for appointment by the President as Ambassadors 
or Ministers, and about two thirds of these rank- 
ing representatives now serving the United States 
in foreign capitals have been appointed from the 
Foreign Service. In normal times, there are For- 
eign Service officers stationed in more than 250 
key cities all over the world. 

The Foreign Service officer is a representative 
abroad of the United States Government and the 
American people; he interprets, for the informa- 


tion and guidance of his Government, the official © 
_ acts and the public opinion of the country in which 


he is stationed; he endeavors at all times to pro- 
mote good-will and common understanding, to 
eliminate causes of international friction, and to 
safeguard constantly the long-range interests of 
the United States and the American people. 

The Foreign Service also offers opportunities 
for specialization in many diversified fields. The 
Foreign Service serves not only the Department — 


of State but all other Government agencies whose — 
interests extend to or are affected by world de-— 
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velopments. The Foreign Service officer must be 
able to observe, analyze, evaluate, and report upon 
political, economic, financial, industrial, labor, so- 
cial, and cultural conditions and trends of signifi- 
cance to the United States. He may be called upon 
to negotiate treaties or other international agree- 
ments. An important part of his work is the pro- 
motion of the foreign trade of the United States. 

Other duties include assistance to American 
shipping and seamen, issuance of passports to 
American citizens and visas to foreign visitors, 
performance of notarial services, certifying of 
customs invoices, and custody of the estates of 
Americans who die abroad. 

The Foreign Service is organized on a demo- 
cratic, non-political, career basis, with advance- 
ment for merit and security of tenure except for 
disability or failure in the performance of duties. 

Newly appointed Foreign Service officers nor- 
mally serve in an unclassified grade for approxi- 
mately two years, during which time they are 
given a brief training course in the Department of 
State and a probationary assignment abroad. Pay 
generally starts at the minimum base salary of 
$2,800 per year, although older appointees with 
special experience may receive up to $3,400. Sal- 
aries of officers while abroad are supplemented by 
rent, cost of living, and representation allowances 
which vary according to the living costs at the 
post, the rank of the officer and size of his family, 
and prevailing exchange rates. 

After conclusion of the probationary period, 
promotions determined by merit may be made at 
any time through eight classified grades up to a 
salary of $10,000. 

An officer usually serves for two to five years 
at a post and periodically may be assigned to duty 
at the Department of State or other Government 
agency in Washington with which his work in the 
field may have close relation. 

Retirement is prescribed at the age of 65, but 
may be authorized at an earlier age after 30 years’ 
service, or for disability or other reasons. A fund, 
which is contributed to by the officer and the Gov- 
ernment, provides annuities on retirement. An 
optional plan also provides annuities for widows 
at slightly reduced rates. 

Persons in the armed services desiring to make 
application will be able to obtain the necessary 
application blanks from their commanding off- 
cers. Veterans can obtain the blanks from offices 
of the Civil Service Commission, from the Vet- 
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erans Administration, or from colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States. 

Applicants found by the Department of State 
to be qualified will be given an opportunity to take 
the examinations at locations to be designated by 
the military services. The first examination is a 
written one, and those who pass it with a grade of 
70 percent or higher, will be eligible for a subse- 
quent oral examination. To receive appointment, 
the average for both written and oral examinations 
must be 80 percent or higher. 


Training of Chilean Students 
in the United States 


PROGRAM OF THE CHILEAN DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
[Released to the press June 27] 

A program proposed by the Corporacién de 
Fomento de la Produccién of Chile under which 
a number of Chileans would be brought to the 
United States for university study and for prac- 
tical training is now being carried out in coopera- 
tion with the Department of State, the Institute 
of International Education, and the International 
Training Administration. 

One group of men will be placed in industrial 
organizations by the International Training Ad- 
ministration and will receive practical training 
in fields which will be of most value to the Cor- 
poracién upon their return to Chile. Thus far six 
men in this group have been chosen, with a possi- 
bility of eight more also being accepted provided 
suitable placement can be made. The names of 
the six trainees, with the fields in which they will 
receive training, are as follows: 

Field 

fruit- and vegetable-canning in- 
dustry 

smelting and refining, especially 
of lead and zinc 

electric furnaces 

manufacture of agricultural ma- 
chinery 


blast furnaces 
steel rolling 


Name 
Homero Anastassiou 


Juan Biermann 


Juan Henriquez | 
Alejandro Lazo 


Marcos Majia 
José Pefia 
The other group of students is being placed by 
the Institute of International Education in aca- 
demic institutions in the United States, and tui- 
tion fellowships have been awarded to these stu- 
dents by the institutions which they will attend. 
The students who have been selected thus far for 
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the university group, together with their fields of 
study and the institutions they will attend, are: 
Field 
industrial and agri- 
cultural organiza- 
tion 
inorganic 
industry 
metallurgy 


Institution 
Utah State Agri- 
cultural College 


Name 
Arturo Carvajal 


University of Il- 
linois 

Pennsylvania 
State College 

University of Il- 
linois 

Ohio State Uni- 
versity 

metallurgy and sid- Lehigh 
erurgy sity 


Stelio Cembrano chemical 


Victor Bncina 


Carlos Morel organic chemical] in- 


dustry 


René Mufioz commerce 


Gregorio Waiss- Univer- 


bluth 

This project is being financed in part by the 
Corporacién de Fomento, which is paying round- 
trip travel for both groups of students as well as 
some other expenses, and in part by the Depart- 
ment, which has awarded supplementary mainte- 
nance grants to those in the university group. 
Both groups will be in the United States for 12 
months, and provision has been made for an orien- 
tation period to precede the actual period of study 
or practical training. 
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Cooperation with United States Chief 
of Counsel for the Prosecution 
of Axis Criminality’ 


1 In accordance with Executive Order 9547 of May 2, 
1945, Mr. Justice Jackson, United States Chief of Counsel 
for the Prosecution of Axis Criminality, has requested 
that the facilities of the Department of State be made 
available to assist in the preparation and proof of charges 
of European Axis criminality which will be the subject 
of the prosecution on which he is now engaged. 

2 The following paragraph from the Report of the 
United States Chief of Counsel to the President, made 
public on May 7, 1945, indicates the tremendous scope of 
this undertaking: 


“Our case against the major defendants is concerned 
with the Nazi master plan, not with individual barbarities 
and perversions which occurred independently of any cen- 
tral plan. The groundwork of our case must be factually 
authentic and constitute a well-documented history of 
what we are convinced was a grand, concerted pattern to 


* Departmental Order 1826, dated and effective June 22, 
1945. 
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incite and commit the aggressions and barbarities which — 
have shocked the world. We must not forget that when 
the Nazi plans were boldly proclaimed they were so ex. . 
travagant that the world refused to take them seriously, 
Unless we write the record of this movement with clarity — 
and precision, we cannot blame the future if in days of 
peace it finds incredible the accusatory generalities uttered 
during the war. We must establish incredible events by 
credible evidence.” 


3 The Department of State has assured the United 
States Chief of Counsel it enthusiastically supports his 
work and will extend the fullest measure of cooperation” 
to him. To this end the appropriate Offices and Divisions © 
of -the Department will extend every facility and will 
make every effort to procure, assemble and make available 
all pertinent material in the files of the Department sup- 
porting the charges which the United States Chief of 
Counsel proposes to bring against the European Axis 
leaders and their principal agents and accessories. The 
appropriate Offices, Divisions and individual officers of the 
Department will also be expected to submit suggestions 
and advice in the assembling of all available material and 
the preparation of the case. Individual officers who, by 
reason of their experience in Germany or for any other 
reason are qualified to give background advice and assist- 
ance in the preparation of this case, will be requested to 
consult with members of the Staff of the United States 
Chief of Counsel. 

4 Mr. Eric C. Wendelin, Foreign Service Officer, is 
hereby assigned to the Office of the Assistant Secretary in 
charge of administration and is appointed, effective June 
13, 1945, Liaison Officer for the Department of State with 
the United States Chief of Counsel for the Prosecution of 
Axis Criminality. He will serve as the channel of com- 
munication between the United States Chief of Counsel 
and his staff and the appropriate Offices and Divisions of 
the Department, and will supervise and coordinate the 
work of the various Offices and Divisions in cooperation 
with the United States Chief of Counsel. All Offices and 
Divisions of the Department are instructed to give Mr. 
Wendelin full cooperation and assistance. 

5 Mr. Wendelin will be responsible directly to the As 
sistant Secretary in charge of administration. His office 
will be in Room 161, Department of State Building. His 
office symbol will be A-H/W. 

JosePH C. GREW 
Acting Secretary of State 
June 22, 1945 


Appointment of Officers 


Clair Wilcox as Director of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade Policy, effective July 1, 1945. 


Frederick B. Lyon as Acting Director and | 
Robert L. Bannerman as Special Assistant in the © 
Office of Controls, effective June 20, 1945. 
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Raymund T. Yingling of the Office of the Legal 
Adviser to replace Green H. Hackworth as Vice 
Chairman of the Committee on Occupational 
Deferments, effective May 28, 1945. 


E. Paul Tenney, Chief of the Division of For- 
eign Service Personnel, to replace Laurence C. 
Frank on the Committee on Occupational Defer- 
ments, effective June 12, 1945. 


= THE CONGRESS 4 
co eames 


‘Investigations of the National War Effort. Report, 
Committee on Military Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, first session, pursuant to H. Res. 
20, a resolution authorizing the Committee on Military 
Affairs to study the progress of the national war effort. 
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H. Rept. 728, 79th Cong. ii, 19 pp. 
pp. 3-6.] 

Estimate of Appropriation for Defense Aid for the Fis- 
cal Year 1946. Communication from the President of the 
United. States transmitting estimate of appropriation for 
defense aid for the fiscal year 1946, exclusive of aid au- 
thorized to be transferred by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and the Maritime Commission as follows: Defense 
Aid—$1,975,000,000. H. Doc. 224, 79th Cong. 17 pp. 

Foreign Trade Agreements. S. Rept. 356, 79th Cong., to 
accompany H. R. 3240. 1p. [Favorable report.] 

Membership of the United States in the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations. 8S. Rept. 357, 
79th Cong., to accompany H. J. Res. 145. 22 pp. [De- 
partment of State, pp. 18-21.] 

Granting Permission for Certain Employees of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration To Accept British Em- 
pire Medals Tendered by the Government of Canada in the 
Name of His Britannic Majesty King George VI. 8S. Rept. 
361, 79th Cong., to accompany 8.J.Res.51. 2pp. [Favor-, 
able report.] 


[Department of State, 
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The Philippine Islands. Remarks of Hon. Millard B. 
Tydings, a Senator from the State of Maryland, in the 
Senate of the United States, June 7, 1945, relative to con- 
ditions in the Philippines caused by the war, and recom- 
mendations for relief and rehabilitation. S.Doc. 53, 79th 
Cong. 17 pp. 

Exportation of Certain Commodities. H.Rept. 744, 79th 
Cong., to accompany H.R. 2944. 3 pp. 

Amending the Joint Resolution Entitled “Joint Reso- 
lution To Enable the United States To Become an Adher- 
ing Member of the Inter-American Statistical Institute.” 
S.Rept. 367, 79th Cong., to accompany H.R. 688. 3 pp. 
[Favorable report. ] 

Question of the Presidential Succession. Message from 
the President of the United States transmitting request for 
legislation dealing with the question of the Presidential 
succession. H. Doc. 246, 79th Cong. 2 pp. 

National War Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1946. S. 
Rept. 380, 79th Cong., to accompany H.R. 3368. 6 pp. 

National War Agencies Appropriation Bill for 1946: 
Hearings before a subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, United States Senate, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, first session, on H.R. 3368, an act making appropri- 
ations for war agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes. ii, 242 pp. 

To Create the All-American Flag Line, Inc.: Hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Aviation, Committee on Cont- 
merce, United States Senate, Seventy-ninth Congress, first 
session, on 8S. 326, a bill to create the All-American Flag 
Line, Incorporated, and to assure the United States world 
leadership in the field of air transportation. March 19, 
22, 26, 27, April 2, 3, 5, 6, 9, 10, May 2 and 4, 1945. iii, 
540 pp. [Department of State, pp. 6-8, 189-206. ] 

Amending the Nationality Act of 1940 To Preserve the 
Nationality of Citizens Residing Abroad. H.Rept. 780, 
79th Cong., to accompany H.R. 3466. 3 pp. [Favorable 
report. ] 

Second Deficiency Appropriation Bill, 1945. H.Rept. 785, 
79th Cong., to accompany H.R. 3579. 36 pp. [Department 
of State pp. 15-16, 33-34. ] 

Question of the Presidential Succession. 
79th Cong., to accompany H.R. 3587. 5 pp. 
report.] 

Foreign Claims Act Made Applicable to the Philippine 
Islands. S8.Rept. 408, 79th Cong., to accompany S. 936. 6 pp. 
[Favorable report. ] 

Second Deficiency Appropriation Bill for 1945. Hear- 
ings Before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, House of Representatives, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, first session, on the Second Deficiency Appropriation 
Bill for 1945. ii, 914 pp. [Department of State, pp. 
511-69. ] 

Conventions with Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
Respecting Income and Estate Taxes. Hearing Before a 





H.Rept. 829, 
[Favorable 
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Subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Relation 
United States Senate, Seventy-ninth Congress, first session 
on Executive D, 79th Congress, 1st Session, A conventios 
between the United States of America and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, for th 
avoidance of double taxation and the prevention of fi 
evasion with respect to taxes on income, signed at W. 
ington on April 16, 1945 and Executive B, 79th Congress 
1st Session, a convention between the United States 
America and the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
Northern Ireland, for the avoidance of double taxation 
and the prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to 
on the estates of deceased persons, signed at Washington 
on April 16, 1945. May 23 and June 13, 1945. iii, 82 pp | 





PUBLICATIONS 
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Biographic Register of the Department of State, Septem- 
ber 1, 1944. Publication 2326. ii, 268 pp. 50¢. 

Mutual Aid: Agreements Between the United States of 
America and France, Including: Agreement Relating to 
Principles Applying to Mutual Aid in the Prosecution of the 
War Against Aggression and Agreement Relating to Sup- 
plies and Services—Signed at Washington February 3, 
1945 ; effective February 28, 1945; Agreement Relating to 
Principles Applying to the Provision of Aid to the Armed 
Forces of the United States—Effected by exchange of notes 
signed at Washington February 28, 1945; effective from 
June 6, 1944; and Accompanying Memorandum and Ex- 
changes of Letters—Signed at Washington February 28, 
1945. Executive Agreement Series 455. Publication 2338, 
21 pp. 10¢. 

The Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals. 
Cumulative Supplement No. 4, June 22, 1945, to Revision 
IX of February 28, 1945. Publication 2347. 94 pp. Free. 


Foreign Commerce WEEKLY 


The article listed below will be found in the June 30 
issue of the Department of Commerce publication entitled 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, copies of which may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Print 
ing Office, for 10 cents each: 


“Brazil in 1944” by Nestor ©. Ortiz, junior economie 
analyst, American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro. 

“Cuba’s Tobacco Industry Hung Up Records in 1944”, 
by Paul G. Minneman, agricultural attaché, Americat 
Embassy, Habana. 
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